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BEAUTY A USE OF THE HAIR.* 


Ir is evident that one of the greatest uses of 
the hair is to render the whole outline of body, 
but especially of the head, more beautiful. 
Probably this is its greatest use: this, how- 
ever, can never be angela affirmed, since it 
is probable that many of the uses of organs 
that are directly under the knowledge of our 
senses, are still not apparent tous. And since 
the hair has been given in such variety, as to 
length, and color, and consistence, among dif- 
ferent individuals and in different climates, we | 
are justified in inferring that it is for the pur- 
pose of some uses, to the knowledge of which 
we have not attained. 

Who can assert that the greatest use of the 
sense of touch is to enable us to estimate dis- 
tances; or to form correct notions of the 
figures of bodies; or to avoid situations of 
danger; or as a sense of pleasure ; or of any 
single or many attributes which we can ascribe 
to it? What secret processes may not be at 
work ? what a regulator to the nervous fluid 
maf not this same sense of touch prove—if| 
checked, deranging the functions and nervous | 
secretions of the brain? What undiscovered 
connexions may not nature have formed be- 
tween her various senses, in which the dis- 
placement of one link may in time confuse the 
whole?) The organ of sight, doubtless, has 
an end which is generally overlooked, in ex- 
pending the nervous influence on outward ob- 
jects, in distinction to that powerful abstrac- 
tion and concentration of nervous fluid which 
must attend the loss of this sense. ‘True mad- 
ness is seldom accompanied by blindness ; for 
the blind are generally the aged, or the young 
from their infancy, or the middle aged, 
from amaurosis, brought on by degrees—and 
the two greatest works which ever the human 
intellect has produced, Paradise Lost and the 
lliad, have been brought forth under these cir- 
cumstances; yet the powerful imagination, 
which, under these conditions thrown back on 
itself, has produced works of which as men we 
are proud, might, under others in less balanced 
minds, have made their possessors the inmates 
of an asylum. 

Nature has made the attribute of beauty sub- 
servient to many other purposes; the hair 
might have answered all the ends of its growth, 
and yet ie saree to the eye any of its 
pliancy of fo n the same way that the 
muscles of the thigh, instead of the rounded 
and elegant proportions, would have answered 
their uses equally as well if they had been 
formed of the thickness 


its whole extent; and the body would neces- 
sarily be formed on the like scale of propor- 
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tions. In the same way the hair might have 
answered all its apparent uses,and been but so 
many duplicatures of cellular tissue, or a se- 
ries of elf-locks, shocking the eye of the be- 
holder; but then one of its prominept uses 
was its beauty; and this has been so accom- 
modated that it never interferes with matters 
of graver importance. Writers have some- 
times been at a loss to account for the uses of 
the hair; we profess, if no other use was ap- 
parent, to see an ample one in this. Physiolo- 
gists, by the weight of their subjects, and the still 
greater heaviness with which they have occa- 
sionally burdened them, seemed to have scorn- 
ed this as an use; let them learn philosophy 


of the poet, who pronounced man 


“The beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals!” 


without describing his corporeal frame as a 
machine formed to eat, and move, and be kept 
in being—for inanimate things are formed on 
the most noble models of form and grace, and | 
from the specimens of vegetable life have 
been drawn some of the finest principles of 
taste ; and to the body of man there is super- 
added to fhore useful purposes a more elegant 
property, which gives additional value to their 
Mes. ‘The flowing tresses of childhood might 
never, by their pliancy and colors, have excited 
an emotion of love towards their youthful 
owners. ‘The braided hair on the beauty of 
riper years might have praduced, like the fa- 
bled head of Medusa, images of horror rather 
than delight; and the hoary locks which, 
when on him who was fall of righteousness, 
were declared of old to be a crown of glory, 
might have rendered the owner the burden 
rather than the pride of society. 

The hair, | believe, embodies all the princi- 
ples of beauty. Dugald Stewart places color 
as the first; Burke inclines to form and 
smoothness as the most pre-eminent ; and Ho- 
garth has made an imaginary line, by which he 
has tested the beauty of the external form of 
things. It is evident that many of these pro- 
perties must be arbitrary, since it is impossi- 
ble to define accurately our own sensations. 
The ideas that one entertains of grace, may be 
essentially different from another, though both 
may be od of the same taste; yet in 
whatever this innate beauty may consist, it is 
evident that the hair possesses it in an emi- 
nent degree, since civilized and savage nations 
have equally esteemed it worthy of their rich- 
est ornaments, which it has shared certainly 
in greater profusion than any other part of the 

y, in that species of beauty which is sup- 
posed to depend on easy and waving transi- 
tion. It is peculiarly rich in colors, too; as 
far as they are an accompaniment, it demands 
our respectful attention. The poets have par- 
ticularly taught its use in this respect; hence, 
from the earliest times, they have prized it as 
of peculiar value when they wished to give 
those descriptions of sights and objects which 


they deserving of being especiall 
son Bonen and have rendered it re rn 


fresh 
eet: niment to descriptions of objects of horror, 


beauty, and sublimity : of horror, the ancients 








knéw well its effects, and in their mythology 
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one of their most terrible conceptions was the 
heads of the furies. Dryden has strongly em- 
bodied the thought : 


“Revenge! Revenge! Timotheus cries. 
See the furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, , 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes !” 





Of beauty it was a constant theme; let us 
take an example, one of the most perfect sen- 
tences that has ever been constructed, present- 
ing a picture for the imagination to fill up of 
the most enchanting description: Venus, re- 
vealing herself to her son, in the fourth book 
of the Aineid :—- 

“ Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosieque coma divinum vertice odorem 


Spiravére ; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos ; 
Et vera incessu patuit Dea. 2 





And in sublimity, what more noble apurpose 
has ever been formed than in the description 
given of the strength of the horse by one of the 
oldest of poets and prophets, since in the 
opinion of a great critic the mane of the horse 
suggested the idea which has been so sublime- 
ly expressed, from its flakes having a simili- 
tude to the lightning :— 
* Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?” 

The principles of beauty are less fully 
shown in animate than in inanimate objects, 
hence it happens that of all the parts of the 
human frame, that part comprises most of 
those beauties, whose senselessness renders it fit 
to be wreathed into forms of grace, which can- 
not be done in any extent with any other part 
of the body. The yellow bearded ears of corn, 
the moss on the trees of the Southern climates, 
waving in the wind, and some species of fern, 
are the objects in vegetable nature, which in 
beauty bear strict resemblance to the human 
hair; but of all its principles, the tendrils of 
the vine in ideal beauty have been the most 
frequently likened to it. The hair in its forma- 
tion very closely resembles vegetable life ; its 
anatomy and mode of growth are by no means 
dissimilar. Like the plant it sustains a kind of 
capillary existence, has no absorptive power, 
at least of its own particles: though like the 
vegetabie it may have of gases; it is wholly 
devoid of sensation, and pruning only furthers 
its growth, and that growth is still more in- 
creased by exciting a flow of moisture to the 
roots. ‘The French insist on the vestiges 
which are found in many parts of the human 
body, and which assimilate us to other and in- 
ferior animals. With fully as good an au- 
thority we might rank the hair as the connect- 
ing link between our own system and that of 
vegetables, since if such a connexion exists be- 
tween all the species of the animal kingdom 
even up to man, we have just the same right to 
suppose that a modification of the law exists 
with regard to the vegetable race. This vast 
chain of talag, which may seem to exist only 
in the imagination, is in reality one of the most 
universal! principles in nature. 

Hogarth, to whom the hair offered so an 
illustration for his theories of grace and beau- 
ty, has had a just idea of the various kinds of 
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emotions to which it can give origin by its ar-| would have covered but to reveal the form be- 
rangement and color. “The hair of the/neath. In the exquisite reclining statue of the 
head,” he says, “ which is designed chiefly as offspring of Mercury and Venus, the author 
an ornament, proves more or less so, according | has still adhered with strict severity to the 
to the form it naturally takes, or is put into by | arrangement of the hair; he may have done 
art. The most poner in itself is the flowing | this to show his admirable knowledge of the 
curl; and the many waving and contrasted | anatomy of the neck, for which that statue is 
turns of naturally intermingling locks, ravish remarkable, and which the hair would have 
the eye with the pleasure of the pursuit, espe-| concealed, or rivalled in the attention of the 
cially when they are put in motion by a gentle spectator ; and one cannot imagine anything 
breeze. The poet knows it as well as the | more perfect than the figure and arrangement 
3 painter, and has described the wanton ringlets of the head and trunk of the statue, yet it 
i waving inthe wind. And yet to show howex-| would seem that the hair resting on the 
i cess ought to be avoided in intricacy, as well shoulders or neck would have been the most 
AL asin every other principle, the very same head natural mode. Fa 

of hair whisped aud matted together, would) In painting the case is widely different ; 
make a most disagreeable figure, because the here the pencil has made the hair accessory to 
eye would be perplexed and at a fault, and un- every species of beauty. With a more culti- 
able to trace such a confused number of uncon-, vated taste than the poet with respect to the 








is extremely picturesque. Their thus inter-| a contrast of colors gives great relief to the 
lacing the hair in distinct varied quantities, is | view ; or if one is rendered too florid, it may be 
an artful way of preserving as much of intri-| relieved by a corresponding tirt in the other, 
cacy as is beautiful.”—(Anal. of Beauty, pp. | an effect we constantly admire without inquir- 
28-9.) Here the latter part of the paragraph | ing for the reason, and which none but artists 
is a complete refutation of the principle on can fully appreciate. Many of the painters of 
which he started, and which it was necessary the Venetian, Flemish, and French schools, 
for him to argue in order to support his own ,seem to have studied particularly the eflect 
theory, affording a convincing example of the | ereigge by the proper arrangement of the 
fallacy of all the rules with regard to beauty. hair. No one, I am confident, can have seen 
Without inquiring further concerning those | Titian’s portrait of his mistress, and his paint- 
rules, which, nevertheless, have been laid down ing of the Madonna, without being struck 
by the ablest critics, we pass to the immediate with the distinguished part which the h&r 
beauty of the hair without considering the | dishevelled and loose plays in both these sub- 
causes thereof. ,jects. He has formed of it innumerable lines of | 
In some of the arts appertaining exclusively | what Hogarth would call both of beauty and | 
to taste and genius, the hair as an object of grace, and the shades of coloring have given | 
beauty has been turned to the most perfect ad- | him an opportunity of showing forth his great 
vantage ; in statuary it is evident that it could | skill in that department; and how admirably 
not answer any extensive end, since its pliabili- the effect is managed to give beauty to the 
ty and fine tints of color would be rendered of whole subject. In Guido’s portrait of Beatrice 
no avail ; nevertheless, it has occasionally been | Cenci, the hair rivals the admirable expres- 
brought into account. In the statue of Bay-| sion of the countenance in beauty, floating on 
ley’s sleeping nymph, it has been admirably the shoulders in the richest profusion ; its deli- 
managed, for it could only be well represented | cacy of form and coloring are not less indica- 
in the declining posture, since the attachment |tive of gentleness, than the features which it 
which would be necessarily at the shoulder or adorns. In “ the Burial of Atala,” by Girodet, 
breast, with the consequent interval at the neck, one of the most chaste and beautiful paintings 
would render the effect clumsy and awkward. of the French School, the painter has much 
Hence even in the “ Venus of the Bath,” excelled the poet in his delineations. Cha- 
when, if ever, the hair would probably have teaubriand, by contrast, might have made it 
been introduced in a flowing dishevelled form the best aid in his description of the 
array, the sculptor has not dared to represent arrangement of the body in the funeral rites, 
its pliancy in stone, but has bound it with the | but he has wholly neglected what the painter 
fillet in the most classic taste. In the “ Venus | has perfected; loose, unbound, and retainin 
de Medici,” the artist labored under a disad- | still all its richness of coloring, it lies on the 
vantage, since, in strict accordance with the body and breast of the lifeless and blanched 
subject, he would have rendered the hair loose | corpse of Atala, forming by contrast with the 
and flowing in the wind. Apelles, in the paint- | pallor of her countenance, a most perfect sign 
ing of the Anadyomene, has thus represented | that death has taken up his abode there. It is 
the Goddess, as she rises from the sea with | evident, on reflection, that the hair on canvas 
her tresses flowing down moist and dishevelled, is capable of being wrought into every form of 
the two noble specimens of art being supposed beauty, having the advantage over all statuary, 
to represent the same subject—Phryne emerg- | inasmuch as it expresses the ease and pliancy 
? ing from the waves near Athens. Thomson Which cannot be done in stone; and it gives 
rs has likened Musidora to the Venus de Medici, | the real colors, with their most delicate shades, 
in a very celebrated line, but he forgot that in | 40 accurate idea of color being the hardest of 
one respect his situation asa poet gives him an | @ll attributes of beauty to convey to the mind 
‘ advantage over the sculptor, since he tells us| by means of the imagination. 
that in his living statue, To describe every one of the departments to 
a : _— the hair a been turned in poetical 
aj * ———-———her streaming locks, escription, would lead us into much too lon 
= Bat half embraced her in a humid veil. a pe aa dg on the subject ; the mere for. 
A circumstance of which if he had dared the | ence to the authorities even amony the poets 


fined and entangled lines; and yet notwith- causes of their arts which will produce the 

standing this, the present fashion, of wearing a | most perfect effects, and with a full knowledge 

i 2 part of the hair of their heads braided together | of the combinations which will produce beauty, 

, hy trom behind, like intertwisted serpents arising the painter has extensively availed himself of 
i : thickest from the bottom, lessening as it is | the many aids to his art which the human hair 

Be shape of the rest of the hair it is pinned over, | well aware, since in some of the best paintings 


k 
brought forward, naturally conforming to the | affords ; of its use by contrast he has been 
| 
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Self-Control. A Novel. By Mary Brunton. 
Author of Discipline. ton: Wilkins, 
Carter & Co. 

Tue preface to the second edition of this once 
celebrated novel, bears date 1811, and it has 
been almost forgotten in this country, since it 
was superseded in public favor, if not driven 
from remembrance, by the moral fictions of 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen. The book 
is now revived in a very readable shape ; and 
we dwell upon it here not so much for its lite- 
rary merit as because it illustrates the taste 
of the day in which it was written, when the 
pattern hero or heroine had for the time fully 
superseded the graceful profligate or gentle- 
manly highwayman of the early novel. 

Laura Montreville, the heroine of Self-Con- 
trol, is a perfect pattern-woman, which means 
such a woman as never did exist, except be- 
tween the covers of Miss Edgeworth’s duode- 
cimoes, or other similar judicious retreats for 
“such moral monsters as the world ne'er 
saw.” She is introduced to the reader as 
beautiful, sensitive, and impassioned ; with her 
sensibilities all called into tremendous action 
by a wild affection for the handsomest man in 
England, who is passionately enamored o! 
her, and who has wealth, rank, and accomplish- 
ment, with manuers irresistibly fascinating. 
Now, this Phaenix of a lover is a very bad fe|- 
Jow, but of that Laura knows nothing, save 
from one instance of outrageous conduct to- 
wards her, which she ought not to forgive, but 
to which she does accord pardon when moved 
by the penitence and tears of her lover. ‘Thx 
pattern-woman pardons her Col. Hargrave 
from her own weakness ; and then having go! 
her lover back again, grows strong enough to 
put him upon a two years’ trial of his princi- 
ples ; while the father she adores vainly urges 
her in every way to accept a lover so devoted. 
This is womanish enough, but it is not pattern. 
womanish ; because it is not Consistent, and 
Laura throughout is held up as a pattern-wo- 
man. The worthy Colonel, left meanwhile to 
act out his wild impulses in every quarter 
where his waywardness of character may im- 
pel him, drives to and fro upon a sea of dissi- 
pation, while, as he madly loves, Laura all the 
while, and pursues her with heated pertinaci- 
ty, she remains cool enough to lecture him for 
his violence, until he has developed all of the 
unconscious scoundrel there is in him, when 
she finally recoils and gives her affections to a 
pattern-man in the neighborhood, who has 
been for a long time in pursuit of her heart. 

The whole of this is of course perfectly 
unnatural. No warm-hearted girl of eighteen, 


& | desperately enamored of a man whom all her 


friends approve, would thus set up the mere 
abstractions of judgment against her own feel- 
ings and those of the man whose happiness 
seemed wholly to depend her, and the 
possession of whose heart veris envied by 
all the women of her acquaintance. The 
phrenologist of our day would have detected 
the subtle essence of coquetry amid some of 
Miss Laura’s bumps, and set down much of her 
collected primness to the score of unconscious 
satisfaction at being thus pertinaciously pur- 
sued, and the equally unconscious reliance that 
her pattern-lover was then at hand to fall back 
upon whenever she chose. We are however, per- 
haps, proving that, after all, Miss Brunton drew 
a real woman when she meant only to delineate 
a humbug. A girl of sense and spirit would 
have dismissed this H ve for ever after the 
first chapter of the book; and a direct-minded 








sculptor would gladly have availed himself, | Of our own day, would fill some pages. 
since the veil would have been one which R. 8. H. 





irl who had more feeling than sense would 
ve taken him back wholly to her heart on 
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the instant she forgave him. The former, be- 
lieving in the turpitude of her lover, would re- 
fuse to see him more—the latter, after accept- 
ing his excuses, would, after the feeble return 
of tenderness, refuse to believe the evidence of 
her own senses and attribute all that was base 
in his conduct to the violence of his own affec- 
tion. A pattern-woman only could reconcile 
the difficulties of the medium course with- 
out being called a coquette. 

The character of Lady Pelham is better 
drawn, and is far more in accordance with the 
lights and shades of human nature. Her 
sham sensibilities and egregious selfishness are 
admirably hit off; although many a reader will 
complain that their portrayal becomes tedious 
from repetition. ‘Tediousness is in fact the 
great, if not unpardonable sin of the book, 
although we find many acute and pregnant 
passages, and several scenes of equal beauty 
and power, of which the following is perhaps 
the finest : 


* A few short sentences were all that passed 
till they had almost reached the antique gate 
which terminated the winding part of the ave- 
nue. Here Laura again endeavored to prevail 
upon her companion to return, but without suc- 
cess. With more composure than before, he re- 
fused to leave her. Dreading to encounter Har- 
grave while De Courcy was in such evident 
agitation, she besought him to go, telling him it 
was her particular wish that he should proceed 
no further. He instantly stopped, and clasping 
her hand between his, ‘ Must [ then leave you, 
Laura? said he; ‘ you, whose presence has so 
long been the charm of my existence!’ The 
bicod rushed violently into Laura’s face, and as 
suddenly retired. ‘ And can I,’ continued De 
Courcy, ‘can I suffer you to go without pouring 
out my full heart to you? Laura breathed 
painfully, and she pressed her hand upon her 
bosom to restrain its swelling. ‘ To talk to you 
of passion,’ resumed De Courcy, ‘is nothing. 
You have twined yourself with every wish and 
every employment, every motive, every. hope, 
till to part with you is tearing my heart-strings.’ 
Again he paused. Laura felt that she was ex- 
pecs to reply, and, though trembling and 

reathless, made an effort to speak. ‘This is 
what I feared,’ said she, ‘ and yet I wish you had 
been less explicit, for there is nc :uman being 
whose friendship is so dear tome as yours; and 
now, I fear I ought ’ The sob which had 
been struggling in her breast now choked her 
utterance, and she wept aloud. ‘It is the will 
of Heaven,’ said she, ‘ that I should be reft of 
every earthly friend.’ She covered her face, 
and stood laboring to compose herself; while, 
heart-struck with a disappointment which was 
not mitigated by all the gentleness with which 
it was conveyed, De Courcy was unable to break 
the silence. 

“* Ungrateful! elfish that I am,’ exclaimed 
Laura, suddenly dashing the tears from her 
eyes, ‘ thus to think only of my own loss, while 
I am giving pain to the worthiest of hearts! 
My best friend, I cannot, indeed, return the re- 
gard with which you honor me, but I can make 
you cease to wish that I should. And I deserve 
the shame and anguish I shall suffer. She whom 
you honor with your love,’ continued she, the 
burning crimson glowing in her face and neck, 
‘has been the sport of a passion, strong as dis- 
a as its subject is worth- 

ess ’ 





“ Her look, her voice, her manner, conveyed 
to De Courcy the strongest idea of the torture 
which this confession cost her; and no suffer- 
ings of his own could make him insensible to 
those of Laura. ‘ Cease, cease,’ he cried, * best 
and dearest of women ; do not add to my wretch- 
edness the thought of giving pain to you” 
Then, after a few moments’ pause, he continued, 
‘It would be wronging your noble candor to 
doubt that you have recalled your affections.’ 

“*In so,’ answered Laura, ‘I can 
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claim no merit. Infatuation itself could have 
been blind no longer.’ 

*** Then, why, dearest Laura,’ cried De 
Courcy, his heart again bounding with hope, 
‘why may not time, and tbe fond assiduities of 
love ——’ 

** Ah! interrupted Laura, ‘that is impos- 
sible. A mere preference I might give you, but 
[ need not tell you that I have no more to 
give.’ 

*** My heavenly Laura,’ cried De Courcy, 
eager joy beaming in his eyes, ‘ give me but this 
preference, and I would not exchange it for the 
fondest passions of all woman-kind.’ 

*** You deceive yourself,’ said Laura, mourn- 
fu'ly; ‘miserably deceive yourself. Such a 
sentjment could never content you. You would 
miss a thousand little arts of happiness which 
love alone can teach ; observe a thousand name- 
less coldnesses, which no caution could con- 
ceal; and you would be unhappy, without 
knowing, perhaps, of what to complain. You, 
who deserve the warmest affection, to be content 
with mere endurance! Oh, no! I should be 
wretched in the bare thought of offering you so 
poor a return.’ 

*** Endurance, Laura! I should, indeed, be 
a monster to find joy in anything which you 
could describe by such a word. But must I 
despair of awakening such an affection as will 
make duty delightful, such as will enjoy the 
bliss which it bestows ” 

** © Believe me, my dear friend,” said Laura, ina 
voice as sweet, as soothing, as ever conveyed the 
tenderest confession, ‘ believe me, I am not insen- 
sible to the value of your regard. It adds a new 
debt of gratitude to all that Montreville’s daugh- 
ter owes you My highest esteem shall ever be 
yours, but, after what [ have confided to you, a 
moment's consideration must convince you that 
all beyond is impossible.’ 

**An! thought De Courcy, ‘ what will it 
cost me to believe that it is indeed impossible ! 
But Laura’s avowal was not quite so fatal to his 
hopes as she imagined ; and while she supposed 
that he was summoning fortitude to endure their 
final destruction, he stood silently pondering 
Mrs de Courcy’s oft-repeated counsel to let love 
borrow the garb of friendship, nor suffer him 
undisguised to approach the heart where, having 
once been dethroned as an usurper, all was in 
arms against him. 

*** It I must, indeed, renounce every dearer 
hope,’ returned he, * then in your friendship, my 
ever dear Miss Montreville, I must seek the hap- 
piness of my after-life, and surely ——’ 

** «Oh, no,’ interrupted Laura, ‘ that must not 
be—the part, the little part of your happiness 
which will depend upon earthly connexions, you 
must find in that of some fortunate woman who 
has yet a heart to give.’ 

*** How can you name it to me? cried De 
Courcy, half indignantly. ‘Can he who has 
known you, Laura, admired in you all that is 
noble, loved in you all that is enchanting, trans- 
fer his heart to some common-place being? 
You are my business—you are my pleasure—[ 
toil but to be worthy of you—your approbation 
is my sweetest reward—all earthly things are 
precious to me only as you share in them—even 
a better world borrows hope from you. And is 
this a love to be bestowed on some soulless thing ? 
No, Laura, I cannot, will not change. If I can- 
not win your love, I will admit no substitute but 
your friendship ’ 

***Indeed, Mr. De Courcy,’ cried Laura, un- 
consciously pressing, in the energy of speech, 
the hand which held hers; ‘indeed it is to no 
common-place woman that I wish to resign you. 
Lonely as my own life must be, its chief plea- 
sures mast arise from the happiness of my 
friends, and to kaow that you are happy.’ Laura 
stopped, for she felt her voice grow tremulous 
* But we will not talk of this now,’ resumed 
she; ‘I shall be absent for some months at least, 
and in that time you will bring yourself to think 
can Promise me at least to make the 
attempt.’ 


*** No, Laura,’ answered De Courcy, ‘ this. 








[cannot promise. I will never harass you with 
importunity or complaint, but the love of you 
shall be my heart’s treasure, it shall last through 
life—beyond life—and if you cannot love me, 
give in return only such kind thoughts as you 
would bestow on one who would promote your 
happiness at the expense of hisown, And pro- 
mise me, dearest Laura, that when we meet, you 
will not receive me with suspicion or reserve, 
as if you feared that I should presume on your 
favor, or persecute you with solicitations. Trust 
to my honor, trust to my love itself, for sparing 
you ali unavailing entreaty. Promise me, then, 
ever to consider me as a friend, a faithful, tender 
friend ; and forget, till my weakness remind you 
of it, that ever you knew meas a lover.’ 

*©* Ah, Mr. De Courcy, cried Laura, tears 
filling her eyes, ‘ what thoughts but the kindest 
can I ever have of him who comforted my 
father’s sorrows, who relieved--in a manner 
which made relief indeed a kindness—relieved 
my father’s wants ? And what suspicion, what 
coldness, can I ever teel towards him whom my 
father loved and honored? Yes, I will trust 
you; for I know that you are as far above owing 
favor to compassion as to fear.’ 

«© ¢ A thousand thanks beloved Laura,’ cried 
De Courcy, kissing her hands, ‘ and thus I seal 
our compact One thing more; shall I trespass 
on your noble frankness, if I ask you whether, 
had not another stolen the blessing, I might 
have hoped to awaken a warmer regard? whe- 
ther any labor, any cares, could have won for me 
what he has forfeited ? 

** Silent and blushing, Laura stood for a few 
moments with her eyes fixed on the ground, 
then raising them said, ‘ From you I fear no 
wrong construction of my words, and will frankly 
own to you that for my own sake, as well as 
yours, I wish you had been known to me ere the 
serpent wound me in his poisoned folds. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that no mortal but himself could 
have inspired the same—what I shall call an in- 
fatuation, with which reason had nothing to do. 
But you have the virtues which I have been 
taught to love, and—and—but what avails it 
now ? I was, indeed, a social creature ; domes- 
tic habits, domestic wishes, strong in me. But 
what avails it now ?” 

*** And was there a time when you could 
have loved me, Laura? Blessings on you for 
the concession? It shall cheer my exiled heart 
when you are far distant; soothe me with de- 
lightful day-dreams of what might have been; 
and give my solitude a charm which none but 
you could bring to the most social hour.’ 

** * Your solitude, my honored friend,’ replied 
Laura, ‘ needs it not; it has better and nobler 
charms: the charms of usefulness, of piety ; and 
long may these form your business and delight. 
But what makes me linger with you? I meant 
to hasten home, that 1 might avoid one as unlike 
you as confidence is to fear; the feelings which 
you each inspire, Farewell. I trust I shall 
soon hear that you are well and happy.’ 

** Loath to part, De Courcy endeavored to de- 
tain her while he gave utterance to his strong 
affection; and when she would be gone, bade 
her farewell in language so solemn, so tender, 
that all her self-command could not repress the 
tears which trickled down her cheeks. They 
parted; he followed her to beg that she would 
think of him sometimes. Again she left him; 
again he had some little boon tocrave. She 
reached the gate, and looking back saw De 
Courcy standing motionless where she had last 
quitted him. She beckoned a farewell. The 
gate closed after her, and De Courcy felt as if 
one blank, dreary waste had blotted the fair face 
of nature.” 

We would recommend to the publishers who 
have got up Self-Control in this neat form, to 
revive Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Simple Story” in the 
same style. Miss Austen’s books, the best of 
all this class, have we believe never been popu- 
lar in this country ; @ fact which argues most 
strongly against the taste of the class of readers 
here to which such works address themselves, 
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Their simplicity and reality—their truth to 
nature and their absence from pretension 
to familiarity with the higher phases of Eng- 
lish fashionable life are, we fear, more or less, 
at the bottom of the fruitless appeal they make 
to the vitiated taste of ordinary novel readers ; 
while those who delight in “ moral stories of a 
religious tendency,” see not their wholesome 
purport, because they never blow the trumpet 
of sanctimony. 





The History of Ten Years, 1830-1840 ; or, 
France under Louis Philippe. By Louis 
Blanc. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1848. 

History of the French Revolution of 1789. By 
Louis Blanc. Same Publishers. 

[Seconp Notice. } 

Arter having given an outline of the events 

which finally established republicanism in 

France, we now proceed to nutice more parti- 

cularly the Histories of Louis Blanc. 


Reading a good work badly translated, is like 
travelling through a beautiful country over a 
corduroy-road—our attention is constantly di- 
verted from the attractions of the one to the 
annoyances of the other ; a reflection suggested 
by the latter of these two works only. For 
the interest of the author and the reader alike, 
we cannot but regret that this translation 
should have displayed so little knowledge of 
both the French and English languages. The 
former work, on the contrary, with the excep- 
tion of a few inaccurate renderings, such as 
stranger for foreigner, and the like, is charac- 
terized by elegance and scholarship. 

M. Louis ea seems to have had but one 
object in writing these two histories : to prove 
the correctness of his social views by showing 
that all the events of modern times are leading 
toa state of things which must render their 
universal adoption a matter of absolute neces- 
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best government that which governs least, and | ant, yet so little understood, is described in all 
by leaving every man to govern himself, leads | its phases. 
to universal competition. Thiscompetition he| The Bourgeoisie, says the author, is that 
considers the cause of all the miseries of the | class which, possessing instruments of labor 
people, and therefore a principle to be remov- | or capital, labor with their own resources, and 
ed. Individualism is most fully developed in | only depend on others to a certain extent. 
this country, and is the spirit of the age. | The People are those who, possessing no 
Fraternity is that principle which, with | capital, depend on others entirely for procur- 
Christianity for its basis, teaches men to regard | ing the first necessaries of life—they are free 
themselves as brothers, and aims at organizing | on * in name. 
society into one vast family, whereby pow. he Bourgeoisie first acquired civil rights 
member shall not only be taught his righés as | through the Communes, and political power 
to himself, but his duties as to his fellows. | through the States-GeneraJ. Its importance 
Fraternity exists nowhere at present, but is | was next increased by the policy of Richelieu 
destined, says the writer, to prevail at some and Louis Fourteenth; for by destroying the 
—_ awry through the world. : | power of Pw ar ara it po yeh the pememecisic 
right a esokih donsgeence Hyg patty by a | Colbert, himself “ yeah 3 % ether 
doing he causes others to starve. Fraternity | extension to this influence by fostering manu- 
would teach him that this wealth would only | factures and trade. 
be rightfully his when measures had been| The long and famous quarrels between the 
taken to save his brethren from starvation. Jesuits and Jansenists came next. For as the 
Individualism, of which the Bourgeoisie | King had espoused the cause of the former, 
were the symbol, was established by pec pind ba the Parliament that of the latter, the 
lution of 1789. ‘To trace the origin and pro-| whole weight of the Jansenists was brought 
gress of this principle is shovtiisee noseieane to | to support The Parliament—and a ahetpere 
a proper understanding of that great event— men’s minds for maintaining the sovereignty 
and to this sapemsdlen the entire first volume | of popular assemblies. The vislenes of party- 
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(the only one yet published) is devoted. 


the Pope, was first disturbed by John Huss 
and Martin Luther, who, by proclaiming free- 
dom of conscience and denying the supreme 
authority of the Church, are regarded as the 
founders of individualism. ‘The book, there- 
fore, opens with the trial of John Huss, and is 
divided into three parts. 

The first traces the progress of individual- 
ism morally, by pointing out the march of the 
Reformation and its bearings; the second 
traces it politically, by agp the growing 
powers of the Bourgeoisie; and the third fol- 


sity. These views are, to re-constitute so-|!ows it through the eighteenth century under 
ciety so as to guarantee to every individual not | the threefold aspect of philosophy, politics, and 
only the right but the means of employment | industry, and shows how it triumphed in each 
for his several faculties, and thereby to rescue | Under the respective banners of Voltaire, 
the lower classes from that misery and degra- | Montesquieu, and Turgot. Then the principle 
dation which have hitherto been their lot, and | baving triumphed, it gave rise, as a conse- 
which all past revolutions, notwithstanding | quence, to new institutions, and the struggle 
their so much vaunted blessings, have not | between the old and new systems, conduct- 


succeeded in modifying favorably. 


ed by blind selfishness on the one side and 


For this purpose, therefore, he argues with | blind ignorance on the other, and involving as 
much ability, that the Revolutions of 1789 and | they did questions of life and death, accounted 
1830 have resulted to the advantage of the | for the excesses that followed. 


Bourgeoisie, and the Bourgeoisie only—that 


The subject throughout is treated with 


this class is naturally hostile to the masses— | much ability, and evinces an extensive erudi- 
that its views are narrow and selfish—and its | tion, great originality of thought, and a vigor- 
policy, when at the head of affairs, at war with | ous, compact style ; but there is too little con- 
the best interests, glory, and dignity, of | nexion between the various parts of the work, 


France. The best government for France 


,| too many discursive passages—in a word, too 


then, would be that wherein the entire nation | little unity as to style and argument, to leave a 
would be represented, and employment guaran- | clear or favorable impression on the reader. 
teed by its institutions to every one applying | We read the chapter and scarcely know what 


for it. 


it leads to—names, theories, events, are taken 


To justify the first revolution, and to show | up, briefly developed, and then cast aside— 
the fruitlessness of the second, follow, there-| then a new chapter is abruptly opened, and 


fore, as a matter of course. 


new names, theories, and events arise, without 


In describing the origin and causes of the | our perceiving at first what connexion with the 
first, he begins by dividing the world and his-| previous chapter the author meant them to 


tory into three grand divisions, each under the | possess. 
empire of a principle—Awthority, Individual- | strikes us. 


ism, and Fraternity. 


It is only upon reflection his object 


The facts from beginning to end are sup- 


Authority is that principle whereby society, | ported by authorities, three, four, and some- 
blindly believing in its rulers, admits sire. gn 4 times eight or nine, being given on every 
t 


of conditions, and governs by constraint. 


page. But the inferences he draws from them 


comprises all despotic governments, and pre-| are quite as remarkable for ingenuity as just- 
vailed in Europe undisturted until the time of | ness. Indeed, we believe many, in the hands 


Luther. 


of an equally skilful writer, might be impress- 


Individualism is that pa which gua-|ed into the service of the most opposite 


rantees to each man free 


: om of action, teaches | theories. 
him to assert his own rights, proclaims the 











The progress of the Bourgeoisie, so import- 





The principle of authority, personified by 


| spirit also led one-half the clergy to expose the 
corruption of the other; the philosophers 
looked on and laughed, and thus they gather- 
ed from the clergy’s own hands those weapous 
with which they were soon to overthrow their 
| power spiritual and temporal. This result 
again was favorable to the Bourgeoisie. 

Then came the vices of the Regency, and 
the quite as dissolute reigns of Louis Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth, whereby all veneration for the 
upper classes was lost in the presence of the 
profligacy and crimes, and the deepest hatred 
engendered by the oppressive measures requir- 
ed to meet their extravagances. 

We find many curious details in the chap- 
ter describing the Regency, and the famous 
financial schemes of Law (more familiarly 
known to the English world under the name of 
the Mississippi Bubble). The quantity of 
paper issued by Law’s banking company is 
incredible ; it was so great that the mills could 
not furnish paper enough for the demand ; and 
exceeded in amount two thousand six hundred 
millions of livres.* It brought on a general 
revolution in fortunes. A floor-scrubber be- 
came a millionnaire, and a soldier of the body- 
guard indulged in some plate intended for the 
King of Portugal, by outbidding him. 


** The excitement caused by the sale of the 
shares was intense. Who has not heard of the 
Rue Quincampoix and its stormy renown? * * 
Thus courtiers, churchmen, courtesans, mem- 
bers of parliament, monks, abbés, clerks, sol- 
diers, adventurers from every part of ere: 
hastened to the Rue Quincampoix to be rolled 
in a heap and mingled together in a huge pell- 
mell, he inequality of ranks disappeared 
there before the equality of human weaknesses 
and passions. The pride of the great ones of the 
earth was publicly drawn out to receive an ex- 
emplary chastisement in the eyes of the multi- 
tude. Fraternity reigned through stock-jobbing, 
until something better turned up. Prelates 
dragged the Roman purple through the mob, 
and princes of the blood bought or sold the 
paper between courtesans and lackeys. Even 
foreign sovereigns had their representatives 1! 
the thickest of the crowd, which was by turns 
drunk with hope or frozen by alarm, a confused, 
entangled, palpitating crowd, which the ebb and 
flow of play agitated. There was not a house 10 
the famous street which was not divided into 








* Or, according to the French system of numeration, 
two billions, six hundred millions of livres. 
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dens for speculators. They stock-gambled by 
the light of the sun, and also by that of the 
torches. As long as the fever lasted, paper had 
the advantage over gold, which the imagination 
has over the reality. Thus two men drew their 
swords one day in the street, thie seller of shares 
wishing to be paid ip paper and the buyer wish- 
ing to pay in gold.” 


The third part of the work, defining the va- 
rious views of the philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century, their struggles with the clergy, 
the new political creeds then brought forth, 
and the state of society previous to the Revolu- 
tion, contains a vast deal of valuable informa- 
tion, much of which will be new to the Ameri- 
can reader. A violent change, under such 
circumstances, seems to have been not only 
natural, but unavoidable, as a few facts gather- 
ed at random, from various parts of the book, 
will show. 

The affairs of the nation were regulated ac- 
cording to the caprices of a royal mistress ; 
ministers and other functionaries held office 
during her good | seen and questions of war 
or peace depended upon her private resentment ; 
at her bidding a Count de Maurepas could be 
sent into exile for an epigram, and a Chevalier 
de Ressengier imprisoned for seven years 
“jn an iron cage, in which he could neither 
stand upright nor stretch himself at length,” 
for having composed, not sent, some satirical 
verses, a rough draft of which was found in 
his house. The attention of the monarch was 
engrossed in the pursuit of pleasure, and pro- 
fligacy “ walked in the sun.” The most in- 
famous expedients were resorted to in order to 
meet the royal extravagances and keep alive 
his exhausted passions. While the nation was 
in a state of starvation, one hundred millions 
were expended upon the debaucheries of the 
sovereign—and mercenary ravishers went 
forth nightly to kidnap or bribe the young and 
innocent in order to pander to the licentious in- 
mate of the Parc-aux-Cerfs. Justice was but 
a name, trials were conducted in secret, the 
assistance of an advocate for most offences was 
prohibited, and men accused of crimes were re- 
garded as guilty until proved innocent. But 
worse than all, blank lettres-de-cachet (orders 
to arrest) were given as presents to favorites ; 
afterwards they came to be sold as merchan- 
dise. The number of merchants was limited 
by law—and strangers to the corps could only 
be admitted after a probation of seven to 
twenty years, or the payment of a heavy sum. 
The peasantry were compelled to lodge soldiers, 
and on certain days of the year to work on the 
public roads without compensation at distances 
of ten or twelve miles from their homes. The 
number of rs was incredible, amountin 
in 1777 to one million two hundred casas 
and the roads were infested with banditti. The 
system of taxation was oppressive beyond en- 
durance. The revenue was farmed out, cus- 
tom houses divided one province from another. 
and the number of men commissioned to lev 
imposts no less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand. A measure of wine passing from 
Orleans to Normandy became at least twenty 
times dearer! But the tax on salt was the 
most odious of all. In amount it equalled the 
i. arn (an income-tax of five per cent. on 
realestate). Its weight fell u provinces 
unequally, fixing the price of salt in some at 
four livres the hundred weight, and in others at 
seventy-two livres—eighteen times as much! 
Every person above seven years of was 
compelled mph | wt cage salt from the 

ment, even this could not be used 
Fone saltings. Yet amid all these burdens, 
the (Church property remained exempt from 
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taxation—a property whose mere annual re- 
venues amounted to the prodigious sum of 
twelve hundred and twenty millions of livres ! 

After this, can any one wonder at the Revo- 
lution ? 

We now come to the History of Ten Years. 
Written in a pleasantly narrative style, far 
more attractive than the other, it aims to show 
that the monarchy of 1830, having no authority 
to rest upon, had to choose between the bour- 
geoisie and the people. That, as this Revolu- 
tion, as well as the former, had been effected by 
the people, they should have reaped the benefits 
of it. ‘That the king, in leaning on the bour- 
geoisie, to the exclusion of the people, deceiv- 
ed the nation, and was compelled to obtain tran- 
quillity by oppressing the people at home and 
disgracing its name abroad. That in adopting 
for its policy, peace al any price, France was 
lowered to a second-rate power, and rendered 
subservient to England. That in fine, when 
not united by the fear of the lower classes, the 
legislature and the executive, that is, the bour- 
geoisie and the sovereign, were engaged in a 
perpetual conflict, the result of which was 
want of unity, and therefore strength in the 
government. Whence he concludes, that a 
constitutional monarchy is an anomalous form 
of government, destitute of all the elements 
which constitute durability and true greatness. 

The book professes to be impartial, but from 
the accumulation of evidence against the 
house of Orleans, we feel that the historian is 
absorbed in the partisan. 

Yet. if we admit his statements—the truth 
of which it is impossible to test, as they com- 
prise cabinet secrets into which we cannot 
otherwise penetrate, and contemporary events 
of which no other history has as yet been writ- 
ten—we must acknowledge the book makes 
out a strong case against the government, and 
was no doubt a leading agent in’ fomenting 
that oe mer which rendered the over- 
throw of the throne so easy a matter. 

The book also impresses us with the 
necessity that existed upon the proclaim- 
ing of the republic, for the adoption of mea- 
sures to relieve the masses. The doc- 
trines long agitated by the Louis Blanc school, 
had taught the people, some at least of them, 
to believe the next Revolution must result to 
their advantage ; and therefore, when the repub- 
lic was declared, order was only to be presery- 
ed by showing them their interests were kept 
in view. Practicable or utopian, the experi- 
ment was inevitable. Hence the attempt to 
organize labor under the direction of Albert 
and Louis Blanc. 

Fraternity is a beautiful theory. We ad- 
mire it as an end, but until we hear of some 
more practicable means of attaining it we must 
despair of its advent. And thus while we can- 
not but respect the motives of a writer who 
aims at rescuing his fellows from misery, we 
must censure the rashness which endangers the 
whole fabric of society for the purpose of 
making an nf tet whose failure the 
merest tyro in Economy could have foreseen. 
The masses looked up to Louis Blanc as their 
apostle, and had he represented to them that all 
reforms, social especially, to be useful must be 
progressive, they would have been satisfied 
with the hope of improvement, and the country 
would have been in less danger of dissensions. 

Fraternity rests upon the perfectibility of the 
human race. But as long as it is subject to 
the vices and pianos which now afflict it, we of 
the nineteenth century must regard the theory 
quite as absurd and visionary as our forefathers 
of the sixteenth would have considered that of 
a republic. 





ies 


Experience shows that every form of govern- 
ment is, at some particular stage of society, that 
which is best adapted to its peculiar wants— 
and further, that no form is permanent. May 
not then the republican form, now deemed by 
many the ullima Thule of institutions, give way 
in a more advanced state of mankind, to some 
practical development of the fraternity doc- 
trine ? 

We suggest, without presuming to predict. 
Let us now return tc the book before us. 

It opens with an introduction, giving an ac- 
count some eighty pages long of France under 
the Restoration. 

The wide-spread conspiracy of the Charbon- 
niers, the French Carbonari, is there brought 
to light. Embracing men of all conditions, 
from a working-man to a La Fayette, it gives 
us the key to the dangers which beset all go- 
vernments in France. Men there, more than 
elsewhere, seem dis to place the sacred- 
ness of cause above that of country. They seek 
to establish truth, eyen at the risk of treason. 
Heroic, generous, and devoted, too many of 
them give up their lives without a sigh, and 
throw away their virtues on a barren soil. A 
man who spends his life in conspiracies is use- 
less to his country. History shows them to be 
of little service. Governments are seldom up- 
set except where they have inspired general in- 
dignation—and then a few days, a few hours 
suffice toget up a conspiracy. Witness 1830 
and 1848, Paris, Munich, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Milan. Witness, too, the failures of long or- 
ganized conspiracies throughout history— 
France and Jreland in particular. 

Yes, in this preference of cause to country 
lies the danger of France. In 1789 the nobles 
joined the invaders in defence of their king. 
In 1815, the bourgenisie of Paris welcomed 
the allies. In 1821, the Charbonniers con- 
spired for a republic. From 1830 to 1840, the 
Legitimists conspired for the Bourbons, the 
Bonapartists for the Empire, and the Ljberals 
fora republic. In 1848, the Communists are 
conspiring still ! 

The account of the Revolution of 1830 is 
lively and entertaining. The departure of 
Charles X. from Cherbourg affords a happy 
specimen of the author’s style; 


‘* Two vessels had been prepared to receive 
the king, his family, and the persons of their 
suite. Those were the Great Britain and the 
Charles Carroll, under the command of Cap- 
tain Dumont d’Urville, vessels of republican 
build, launched in the American waters, and be- 
longing to members of the Bonaparte family. 
The people are fond of remarking these con- 
trasts ; they are the poetry of history * * * 
At last the parting moment was come. Stand- 
ing on the deck, the old king bade farewell: to 
France; and the Great Britain, towed by a 
steamer, unfurled her sails, whilst the guard 
silently took their way back up the cliffs of 
Cherbourz * * * And the Bourbons sailed 
away for England, crossing perhaps the track 
once made by the vessel of the defeated Stuarts. 
The sky foreboded no storm; the wind filled 
the sails; and the ship disappeared over the 
sea.” 

An amysing anecdote is told, showing the 
irritation caused in England by the prepara- 
tions for the Algerian war under Charles X. 
Lord Stuart, the ambassador at Paris, had been 
directed to inquire of the ministers what were 
their intentions regarding the expedition, and 
these not giving satisfactory answers, Lord 
Stuart attem intimidation : 


««In a conversatiqn with the English ambassa- 
dor, Mr. d’Haussey (the minister of Marine), 





nettled by the peremptory tone assumed by Lord 
Stuart, suffered t these words to escape him: ‘If 
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you want a diplomatic reply, the president of 
the council will give it to you. For my part, | 
tell you, setting aside the language of official in- 
tercourse, we don’t care a d—n for you,’ ” 


Further on we find an account of Louis 
Philippe’s first and last minister, M. Guizot: 


** A man of sour and haughty temper, steeped 
in pride, impassioned under an outward appear- 
ance of calmness You could easily recognise 
the man by his noble, but melancholy forehead, 
his drily cut lips, bis cold disdainful smile, and 
a certain drooping of the body, the index of a 
troubled soul * * He was thought to be 


— 


poetry should be exposed, in his person, to the 
scorn of men of business. But to be leader of a 
party is to be its slave; and when command be- 
comes a haughty form of obedience, then a total 
renunciation of self, of one’s own ideas, and, at 
times, a servility of ambition are required, of 
which men of genius are incapable. A dema- 
gogue, M. de Lamartine could not become. He 
was never seen to give way in the Chamber fo 
that hostile look, menacing gesture, sudden 
start, or unexpected burst, which challenge and 
provoke passion, and act on an assembly like 
tempestuous winds on the billows of the sea. 
His action was deliberate ; his words, of purple 





cruel ; ote he was only so in his speeches | and gold, fell from his lips with slow and mea- 
* * faithful in friendship, that none might 


: ‘ on hi sured cadence ; his lofty figure preserved a cold- 
— a oe ° a of a nag in his | ly dignified port; and if we may so express our- 
rverees oo h ee a neon . pe eng | selves, the pulsations of his eloquence beat too 
enemies that he might not be suspected of fear- | temperately and uniformly. But there is one 
ne the, Hi ln consid vin ude glny'whichineptty M de Lanai 

crated | At an epoch when many republicans had not go 
them, a great poverty of views, and sentiments beyond Phe notion that the substitution of a 
devoid of grandeur. His word, nevertheless, ‘consul for a king would insure the weal of the 


had weight; and his disinterestedness, the grave | people, he, a legitimatist but newly converted, 
tenor of his life, his domestic virtues, and the | already heralded social reforms.” 


austerity of his manners, marked him out from | . 7 age 
the frivolous and greedy society in which he | The marrage of the Dued Orleans is highly 
moved. Add to this, that he had the art, like | @btertaining. After having been refused the 
Casimir Perier, of ennobling mean designs, and | hand of an Archduchess of Austria, “ because 
of serving whilst appearing to reign.” it was quite out of the question for an Austrian 
As we advance, we find the varions commo-| Princess to be subjected to ride in a carriage 
tions that marked the first years of the reign; which — be. pierced with bullets on the 
the revolutions of Poland, Belgium, Italy, and WY, . Thiers hesitated between the 
Spain ; the insurrections of Paris and Lyons; | Duchess Helena of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
the various attempts at regicide ; the insurrec-|@Nd one of the inexhaustible princesses of 
tion fomented by the Duchesse de Berri, and | Coburg. As the latter was still playing with 
the curious scandal arising out of her clandes- | her doll, the choice fell upon the former. , After 
tine marriage ; the views of the Socialists ; the | describing her reception in Paris, the writer 
Asiatic Cholera; the war in Algiers; in a_ ridicules the courtiers in these words, which 
word, all the leading events of the ten years, | W® Copy for the benefit of those on our side the 
described in a clear, interesting, and entertain- | W4tet who indulge in the unbecoming prac- 











ing style. 

In treating of Jackson’s famous message on 
the Twenty-five Millions, he states that the 
tone was assumed by the President at the in- 
stigation of Louis Philippe himself, based upon 
the bourgeoisie’s dislike for war ! 

The following account of Lamartine will be 
read with interest : 


“In appearance, M. de Lamartine is the no- 
bleman. His features are finely chiselled, his 
figure tall and slight, his manner easy, though 
dignified, and he adds to the style of the perfect 
gentleman the spontaneous elegance which is 


composed of exquisite nothings. Only his ad- | 


diction to poetry having accustomed him to 
pomp of diction, he is unskilled in the language 
of the drawing-room, the light and lively babble 
of the day. That such a man should be a de- 
mocrat was astonishing to some, though nothing, 
however, was more true. And if democracy had 
not been his first worship, it was because he had 
only seen her through the dust raised by the bat- 


tles of half a century. * * How was it possible | 


that the poet of the Meditations, so calm and gen- 
tle, that he was himself almost a breathing lyre, 
should not have been revolted by such a specta- 
cle? But false appearances only exercise a 
— influence on superior men. * * M. de 

amartine was a Christian, heart and soul, and 
to do the people justice was a sentiment not 
too lofty for him. * * Unfortunately M. de La- 
martine is impassionable to a degree which sets 
the suspicious on their guard against him. He 
was ardently desired as an ally—but was one 
sure of him, was there not a danger of losing 
him? The magnanimity with which he would 


acknowledge an error, and the intrepidity with | 


which he would announce a change of opinion, 
gave a tone of indecision to his policy—and he 
was lowered by it to his real exaltation. On the 
other hand, he seemed as ill-calculated for the 
leader of a party as Chateaubriand. Not that he 
neglected the practical side of things. On the 
contrary, he would busy himself in such matters 
with a sort of childish anxiety, as if he dreaded 
that his fame would otherwise suffer, and that 


| tice referred to in the concluding phrase : 


| **It was the better to prove the wisdom of the 
| monarch’s choice, that, after extolling the Prin- 
| cess Helena’s figure, the beauty of her complex- 
‘ion, her flaxen hair, her graceful deportment, 
| that they ascribed to her more erudition than a 
| woman of esprit cares to have, and more esprit 
|than a woman of good sense chooses to display 


|* * At the same time, with a rude violation of 


the mystery in which female modesty finds its 
fitting shelter, they held up, as it were, the con- 
| tents of the princess’s trousseau to the public 
| gaze, and described her toilet, from her head- 
| dress to her garters.” 


The perseverance with which the author 
| brings everything to bear against royalty is 
shown in the following. A splendid represen- 
| tation having been given in the Champ du Mars 
|in honor of this marriage, great confusion oc- 
curred among the crowd, by which many per- 
sons were crushed to death. The author re- 
lates the event, and then adds: 


““ When Maria Antoinette came to France, to 
become the bride of the prince who was after- 
| wards Louis XVI., there were then, likewise, 
| Wretches stifled in the crowd, and great rejoic- 
| ings at court.” 


| Arago, member of the late Provisional Go- 
'vernment, and one of the present Executive 
| Committee, is thus described : 
“M. Arago’s peculiar characteristic was the 
versatility of his talents. Renowned through 
all Europe as a professor and savant, he display- 
led in debate a copious, luminous eloquence, 
| abounding in facts, citations, and striking details ; 
and certainly not one of the first writers among 
his contemporaries could have hoped to surpass 
lim for amplitude, suppleness, and, above all, 
perspicuity of style. There was something daz- 
zling in his superiority in this respect, and it 
made him one of the most successful popular- 
izers of science that ever existed. 
** A man thus organized could not keep aloof 
from politics, the more especially as he was im- 
pelled towards them by a mind naturally given 
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to command, and an immense appetite for ac- 
tion ; for nothing seemed to come amiss to that 
highly gifted nature; meditation or action: the 
calmness of study, and the stir and bustle of 
human affairs; solitary contemplation of the 
heavens, and thé noise and storms of the forum. 
Mighty in science, M. Arago was, perhaps, stil! 
more so in passion.” 

Further cn we find a passage that reminds 
us of Lamartine : 

*‘T do not mean that the spirit of conquest 
ought to be arovsed amongst us. France docs 
not desire the nations for subjects. * * Glori- 
ously incapable of fixing herself, France is like 
the Nile—she fertilizes what she submerges, and 
she passes on.” 


This work which, while narrating the 
events of the past, has, no doubt, had great in- 
fluence in precipitating those that came after- 
wards, should be read by all who are anxious 
to obtain a proper understanding of the public 
mind in France, as now constituted. 

One object which it had in view is accom- 
plished—the downfall of the juste-milieu mo- 
narchy. The other, which perhaps the author 
did not fully weigh, is yet to work mischief. 
To teach the masses that the wealthy classes 
are their enemies, is to scatter seeds of dis- 
cord in society which tend to ruin the general 
prosperity, and which can only be extirpated 
by bloodshed, or an intelligence that we dare 
not hope for. 

We find two passages in the Revolution of 
1789, with which we will conclude our notice, 
regretting our limited space prevents us from 
pointing out the progress of the republican 
party through all its vicissitudes during the 
ten years,as well as noticing more particularly 
the views and position of the Socialists and 
Communists. One of them we give in ap- 
plication to our own country : 

“ The ardor of gain, when nothing elevates it, 
destroys empires; it accustomms men to small 
thoughts, it acts upon and fills the heart without 
enlarging it, it abases character, it effaces the 
idea of acountry. When a desire for wealth be- 
comes the ruling motive power of a society, it is 
necessary to ennoble it by associating it with the 
splendor of vast designs, by making it concurrent 
with the fortune of the state itself; and to pre- 
vent its becoming a cause of general abasement, 
it is not too much to give it, as the English 
have, the ocean to subjugate, and the world to 
conquer.” 


The other passage seems to have been writ- 
ten in anticipation of M. Louis Blanc’s recent 
defeat, and as a sort of consolation in reserve : 


** To those only is our admiration due, who, 
in advance of their epoch, have the glory to 
foresee the aurora, and the courage to salute its 
coming. For, finally, to raise an independent 
and bold voice when the public murmurs are 
against you; to attack power, which shall ca- 
lumniate you, for the advantage of a crowd who 
do not understand nor know you; to have in 
yourself your encouragement, strength, hope; 
with an indomitable soul, and a holy avidity for 
justice, to go towards the end without regarding 
whether you are followed, and then having 
reached the heights from which you are to point 
out the way to your tardy age, to finish by living 
in the bitter solitude of one’s own intellect and 
heart ; this is what is worthy of eternal homage, 
and it is for those who are capable of such an 
effort, that the incense of history should 
smoke.” 


The Artist's Married Life; being that of Al- 
bert Durer. Translated from the German 
of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 
Chapman. 

We take the following notice of a new work 

of interest which has not yet reached us, from 

the London Atheneum: 
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The merits of this story consist in its fine 


purpose and its thoughtful, and for the most 


part just, exposition of man’s inner life. To 
those who, chiefly appreciating such qualities, 
can dispense with the stimulants of incident 
and passion, the book before us will not be 





unacceptable. No one, indeed, would have a 
right to expect from the author of the “ Laien- 
brevier” [see Ath. No. 437] such a stern and 


forcible picture of old times and trials as a| 


Meinhold can give—still less the wire-drawn 
sentimentalities of a Hahn-Hahn; but pure 


How the actualities of life enter into the de- 
velopment of Art may be seen in our first 
quotation. It offers, also, a probable solution 
of the manner in which the personality of the 
artist is identified with his imagination. 


“A Little Agnes, who now appeared, gave to 
Albert’s Wife the Radiance, yea the Glory of the 
| Mother. Thusthe Deity continued to bless her ! 
| Agnes was the sacred Instrument in His Hands, 
| and the most mysterious, the most divine Powers 
,of old Nature were thus granted to her as it 
/were in Fief. Albert being now fil’: with Re- 


thoughts——high morals—tender feelings——| verence, Rapture, Satisfaction, and ‘hankful- 


might be looked for. We would fain, in a 
picture of the Worthy of Nuremburg, have 


enjoyed in addition some of that richness of | ™°Te- 


imagery which (how far different from mere- 
tricious display!) imparts so unique a tone to 
the old-world Franconian city :—but the poe- 
try of such a combination is beyond and above 
Schefer. He has taken Herr Campe’s touch- 
ing memorial as his text; and confined him- 
self to emulating its humor, without—as we 


| ness, all was well, better than ever, and his Love 
| was now nobly founded, and hers justified, if not 
For Agnes also felt in heart as if newly- 
born, and secretly bound by her Husband’s un- 
wearied care. He watched over Mother and 
| Child. No breath of air should blow upon them ; 
/and when both the dear Ones slumbered, then 
he hastened away to draw and to paint; and, to 
| his own amazement, he quickly and beautifully 
completed a Picture of the Nativity, and one of 
| the Adoration, with the three Holy Kings. The 





e | Picture seemed as if speaking. And then he 
blessed the Path he had chosen? His own Life 
opened up to him an unknown portion both of 
the World and of his Art, and he felt that he 


think a novelist might legitimately have don 
—throwing something of the glories of one’ 
of the most glorious of ancient cities on the 


: am iiniee whl ’ 
pee a go ais visited eageed S| was now the Man to produce quite different and 
oe Ma aie >-sapaene dy Bi nee yi a . oe truer Works. Nature in her Divinity had never 
& HgNt | yet presented herself before him so closely and 
conveyed through the pale green glass of a so sacredly! And he felt fresher than in the 
Presbyterian conventicle than in such mellow- | blooming Month of May after a mild and fertiliz- 
ed chiar-oscuro as is made by the passage of ing Tempest. The Ideas which have once been 
Day through the Volkamer window ! cleared up tothe Artist remain eternally clear in 


The tale is supposed to include the autobi- | his Mind. He directs himself to these bright 


; : | points of his inner Life when he wishes to 
ography of Albert Durer’s married life, com. sons Phe “Bere he can dream and create! From 
munieated by the painter on his death-bed to this source all is Real! He has felt what he 
his friend Wilibald Pirkheimer. The marriage | wishes to represent ;—he may change and trans- 
of Durer with Agnes, the daughter of Hanns’ pose ; then unfold, and convey his Ideas to other 
Frei,—an event pre-arranged and determined Men; and his Work will always spring from the 
by the will of their parents—and the trials | Heart and go to the Heart again. Therefore he 
which result from an unsympathetic union, | must have experienced the greatest, the simplest, 
form the motive and interest of the narrative. | the most beautiful, and the saddest Events of 


. . . | Nature and of human Life in general—he must 
It is not from absence of affection between have felt the highest Joy and the deepest Sor- 


the wedded pair, but from a want of harmony | yow—and whoever has trod the noble path of 
in the aims of life, that their conjugal 


; it miseries Human Life with an observing mind—and that 
arise. The loving nature of the artist at once | js peculiar to the Artist—to him are none of 
attaches him to the partner of his destiny,— | these awanting. But it is enough for him, that 
nor is she irresponsive to his regard. It is her his Fancy embraces Nature in its simplicity ! 
misfortune that with a mind unable to reach He need not have been the Murderer of innu- 








the sphere of her husband’s interests, she in- 
sists on their surrender. 


those sympathies which translate the imagina-_ 


tive mind into the experience of the race, and 
lift its regards from individual to universal in- 
terests. The law of such a mind is to aspire 
and to expand :—while the bias of a common 


nature is to monopolize and limit. The privi-| 


She is jealous of | 


| merable Children, in order to represent the Mas- 
| sacre of the Innocents—if he only has and loves 
He 
/need not have drained the Cup of Vice to the 
dregs, that he may paint Lucretia—if he only 
| has a Wife, or has ever possessed one, whom he 
loves, and thinks—the proud King’s son may ap- 
| pear before her with the Poniard or with Dis- 
onor. He need not have gone to beg his Bread 


| one Jiving Child, and thinks—it may die! 


lege of Genius is to find its chief reward in its that he may draw the Prodigal—if he has only 
inspiration,—its support in the beneficence of | been a good Son, who loves his Father ;—the 


its purpose: but the demand of ordinary hu- 
manity is for tangible advantage. The ‘latter 
measures greatness by its paraphernalia and 
its wealth—not by the power of enjoyment, 
but by the abundance of its stimulants. 

Here, then, are the elements of the struggle. 
—Agnes hates as a rival the Art which en- 
chants her husband. She would regard it as 
4 mere productive power to supply the means 
of gratifieatiom—and cannot comprehend the 
delight of which it is in itself the source. All 
that relates to it she sees through a false me- 
dium. The reverie in which the painter eon- 
ceives his ideals she mistakes for unthrifty 
idleness. His pleasure in social converse or 
his content in that inner world to which he 
retires for consolation are so many evidences 
that she is not all-essential to his happiness. 
So matters proceed until Agnes becomes a 
mother—and the reconciling influence of this 
new tie prevails for a while. 


Tatters are found then. Thus the Artist hits 
everything, whatever it may be, faithfully and 
truly, if he has always been a genuine Man, at- 
tentive to the plainest, simplest conditions of 
Nature. Only in this sense, then, these words 
are no Blasphemy: The Artist must have expe- 
| rienced what he wishes to create. Thus, indeed, 
he has experienced everything; and though 
simple and natural himself, he can yet easily re- 
present the Unnatural. The Artist’s first Power, 
then, is his own pure Heart; the second, his 
Fancy; the third, the faculty of conceiving 
everything that comes from his Heart, as from 
a true inexhaustible Source, to be afterwards 
woven by Fancy. Albert brought the Pictures 
to Agnes. The sight of them rejoiced her; but 
she looked at the Child and said: These are still 
nothing but Pictures after all! Who has be- 
spoken them? and what wilt thou receive for 
them ?—They are already paid—through you and 
my own joy! said he, somewhat mortified. It 
is true, they were only Pictures—and because 
he himself now possessed more than Pictures, 
he saw also that the Mother possessed more, 
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and that she had spoken quite naturally and 
justly. So he willingly learned this also,— 
that a living Work of God is of more value than 
all the Works of Men, and that these only exist 
and can exist—because those are.” 


The calm is of short duration. Agnes re- 
lapses into her suspicions, and envies the 
child its share in her husband’s affection. The 
painter resorts to the companionship of his 
little Agnes as to an only solace. She soon 
perceives the injustice which he suffers, and 
the sense of it binds her more closely to her 
father. What we are about to quote involves 
much that is distressing both in its detail and 
its suggestion. The violence of Albert is to 
be excused only by his suffering;—if we for- 
give the ill-directed hand it is because the mist 
of tears was in the eyes. Waiving these ob- 
jections, however, al] that succeeds is of exqui- 
site beauty. 


* But the Feelings of Children are inconcei- 
vably delicate and just. Little 4gnes soon saw 
how unhappy her Father was in his House, how 
little he was valued. Albert had perceived and 
learnt, first of all from her own Mouth, how 
much it grieved the loving little One to see him 
so ill-used. He saw it also in her soft blue 
Eyes. But he saw it meekly and silently. 
When Albert visited a Friend one day, against 
the inclinations of Agnes, who feared that he 
might perhaps complain of her, and thereby 
make public what appeared to her quite allow- 
able in private—and came home late, that she 
might not be awake, and yet found her keeping 
watch with the Child, who had waited for her 
Father that she might go to bed with bim—then 
the Mother scolded him, and called him a 
Waster of Time and Money—a Man addicted to 
worldly Pleasures, while she toiled away for 
ever in secret at Home, and had never had a 
single happy Hour with him. Thereupon he 
sat down, and closed his Eyes; but Tears may 
have secretly gushed forth from under his Eye- 
lids. Then the Child sighed, pressed him and 
kissed him, but said at the same time to her 
Mother in Childish Anger: Thou wilt one day 
bring down my Father to the Grave! then thou 
wilt repent it. Everybody says so—The Mother 
wished to tear her from his arms. _ But he hin- 
dered her, wishing to punish Ais Child himself. 
These were the first blows he had ever given 
The Child stood trembling and motionless 
—Do not beat her on my account! certainly not 
on my account! exclaimed 4gnes, thus indi- 
rectly irritating him still more. The Father, 
however, struck. But in the midst of the Sad- 
ness and at the same time of the Anger which 
his Sufferings caused him, he observed at length 
for the first time that his little Daughter had 
turned round between his knees, and that he 
had struck her with a rough hand on the sto- 
mach! He was horror-struck; he staggered 
away, threw himself upon his Bed and wept— 
wept quite inconsolably. But the Child came 
after him, stood for a long time in silence, then 
seized his hand, and besought him thus: My 
Father, do not be angry! I shall so soon be well 
again. My Mother says thou hast done right. 
Come, let me pray and go to bed. I have only 
waited for thee. Now the little Sand-man 
comes to close my eyes. Come, take me to 
thee; I will certainly for the future remain 
silent, as thou dost! Hearest thou? Art thou 
asleep ? dear Father! This danger then appear- 
ed to be overpast. Almost luckily, might the 
guilty Father’s Heart say, the little 4gnes had 
some time afterwards a dangerous Fall ;—lucki- 
ly !—in order that he might not further imagine 
that he was the cause of the Child's Death. 
She continued sick from that day, became worse, 
and no Physician could devise aught; even 
Wilibald, who had studied seven years at Padua 
and Bologna, only pressed the hand of the 
Father. ‘That was toteiligible enough. All 
the feelings of the Mother were again roused. 
The little 4gnes’s Birthday happened on the 
Holy Christmas Eve. Firmly resolved to have 


her. 
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the little golden Hood and the white Frock, .41- 
bert, unknown to the Mother, had got them 
made in the City, and paid for, The Birthday 
Present shone in the twilight in the midst of the 
Christmas-tree, which had not yet been lighted 
up. The Mother sawit. She stood confounded 
as well as deeply mortified ; and a Remorse seized 
her, which broke almost into a Rage against 4/- 
bert. He wished to leave the room; but at the 
door his knees failed him. Agnes hastened after 
him, seized him, supported him in her arms, 
scolded him and wept with him, while he sobbed 
and struggled in vain for composure. She made 
him liedown. Then she lighted up the Christ- 
mas-tree, and the Father saw, but only as in a 
Dream, vp ey sey ory When all was 
teady, she said to him: bring thy Child, and he 
did so. But the joy of the Child was extin- 
guished ; she lifted up the little golden Hood 
and the white Frock—but scarcely smiled, and 
hid herself on her Father. The Angel at the 
top of the Christmas-tree took fire ; it blazed up. 
And the Child admired in her little hand the 
Ashes of the Angel and the remnant of Tinsel 
from the wings. During the Night the Child 
suddenly sat upright. Her Father talked with 
her for a long time. Then she appeared to fall 
into a slumber, but called again to fim, and said 
in a low voice: Dear Father! Father, do not be 
angry !—Wherefore should I be angry, my 
Child ?—Ah ! thou wilt certainly be very angry ? 
Tell me, I pray thee, what it is!—But promise 
me first!—Here, thou hast my Hand. Why, 
then, am I not to be angry ?—Ah, Father, be- 
cause | am dying! But weep not! weep not too 
much! My mother says, thou needest thine 
Eyes. I would willingly—ah ! how willingly— 
remain with thee,—but I am dying!—Dear 
Child, thou must not die! The Suffering would 
be mine alone!—Then weep not thus! Thou 
hast already made me so sorry !—ah! se sorry! 
Now I can no longer bear it. Therefore weep 
not! Knowest thou that when thou used to sit 
and paint and look so devout, then the beautiful 
Disciple whom thou didst paint for me stood 
always at thy side ; I saw him plainly !—Now lL 
promise thee, I will not weep! said 4/bert, thou 
good little soul! Go hence and bespeak a Habi- 
tatien for me in our Father’s House; for thee 
and for me !—Albert now tried to smile, and to 
appear composed again. Then 4gnes exclaimed : 
Behold! there stands the Apostle again! He 
beckons me !—shall [I go away from thee ?—Oh 
Father '!—— With strange curiosity, /bert 
looked shuddering around. Of course there was 
nothing to be seen. But whilst he looked with 
tearful Eyes into the dusky room, only for the 
urpose of averting his looks—the lovely Child 
fad slumbered away. The Father laid all the 
Child’s little playthings into the Coffin with her 
—that he and her Mother might never more be 
reminded of her by them—the little Gods, the 
little Lamb, the little Coat for the Snow-king, 
and the little golden Pots and Plates. Over the 
whole, Moss and Rose-leaves. ‘Thereon was she 
now bedded. Thus she lay, her Countenance 
white and pure, for the mark, the purple Cross, 
had disappeared with the Blood from her Cheeks. 
And now, for the first time, she had on the white 
Frock, and the golden Hood encircled her little 
Head, but not so close as to prevent a lock of 
her Hair from escaping from beneath.” 


The little incident of the white frock and the 
— hood of which the child had been twice 
isappointed, and which she wears only in her 
coffin, is most touchingly introduced. How 
many robes that life covets in vain are at last 
granted for a shroud ! 
Shortly after the child’s death Albert quits 
his wife for a season. During their separation 
Agnes learns better to appreciate the claims 
of her husband—while he acquires still deeper 
patience for those infirmities which had still 
their root in her love. It is the worthy aim of 
the novelist to show that even the trials of 
genius are part of its education—that its very 
wounds are furrows for its harvest. With the 
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development of this moral and the death of 
Albert the story terminates. 
What we have already said implies high 
praise—and our extracts will justify it. But 
the volume is not exempt from the besettin 
errors of the German school. Ideas whic 
might easily have been conveyed in simple and 
recise definitions are sometimes provokingly 
idden under a veil of misty and elaborate 
phraseclogy. The symbols by which the 
emotions and characters of the agents are indi- 
cated are often so minute and unconnected 
as rather to demand an interpretation than to 
manifest a purpose. 
Allowing that much which seems affected 
arises from the difficulty of translating the idio- 
matic expressiveness of the original language 
into foreign equivalents, we yet find a serious 
residuum of manufactured subtlety and inten- 
tional vagueness. An imaginative work, we 
admit, should not require didactic exposition. 
It is life in action and symbol; and from their 
harmonious arrangement alone should the pur- 
pose of the narrative be deduced. But, on the 
other hand, a novel or a poem is not a conun- 
drum. Its end is to delight and to instruct— 
not to perplex. The quality of perspicuity is 
one of the most valuable in a teacher, not only 
for its own sake but as a pledge also of his 
earnestness. Whoever feels the worth of his 
thought to himself, and desires its impartation 
to the world, will cultivate as amongst his first 
requisites a lucid and simple expression. It 
may be granted that heights of vision are some- 
times disclosed to the creative mind which 
transcend the range of common apprehensions, 
and after every facility has been provided by 
the writer the cipacity of the student may oc- 
casionally be baffled. But whatever the alti- 
tude of the star, it is the office of Genius to 
furnish the glass that brings its lustre nearer 
—and thus to reveal as the sublime what 
otherwise would have been the obscure. 
When such aid is given, even though unsuc- 
cessfully, it is the reader who fails ;—when 
withheld, it is the writer. 

Habitual acquaintance with such a style as 
we here complain of may doubtless sharpen the 
perceptions of the inquirer. He may accustom 
himself to understand the language of hints, and 
become expert to unwind a continuous meaning 
from atangled skein. For most men, however, 
life is too brief and busy to permit the attain- 
ment of its objects by such tedious processes. 
The pilgrim who can journey by the aid of 
sign-posts, or still better by conspicuous 
eminence of his goal, is little likely to pick out 


















































[July 2. 


[We wish we knew the author of the following su- 
perb Lyric, the manuscript of which, placed anonymously 
in or hands long since, has been so long mislaid that the 
poem may in the meanwhile have appeared in print. 
Our temperance readers will think that genius has been 
painfully misplaced in this instance—but still will not 
withhold their admiration from a glowing piece of poetic art 
worthy of the Lyre of old Anacreon himself, and which, 
from the toast to the new-born year of the Republic, they 
may imagine to be inspired by our approaching anniver- 
sary.) 

CHAMPAGNE. 


nan’ 
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My hearte it maketh righten gladde 
To pledge thee thus, my jollie wae 
Ss. 





CuampaGne! Champagne! 

How gloriously it sparkles, blushes, 

As from its prison-house it gushes, 
Flashing amain ! 

Gods! how the care-worn visage flushes, 
As from the heart the hot blood rushes, 
Madd'ning the brain! 


Champagne! Champagne! 

Fill high! Fill high your ope-mouth’d glasses, 
And, as round the Wine-God passes, 

Ring out the strain ! 

16 Bacche ! away ye asses, 

Heart-misers all, who mumble masses 

Or gasp tor gain ! 


Drink we, friends so well met here, 
Drink we to the new-born year ; 
Drink we to the absent dear, 


Io Bacche! 
Ye whom a doubt perplexes, 
Ye whom a sad thought vexes, 
Drown woes that would unsex us! 

Io Bacche ! 


Whose fond heart hath felt a blight ? 
Whose love star hath lost its light ? 
Mourn to-morrow—drink to night, 
I6 Bacche! 


Pledge true hearts, and love-lit eyes, 
Pledge our Friendship’s golden ties, 
Pledge life’s Essence ere it dies, 

lo Bacche! 
econ a Champagne ! 
Poet! who sang’st the chariot races, 
And mad’st our Bacchus lead the Graces 
A vine-crowned train ! 
Oh! wouli that thine amphoran vases, 
Had held the juice this glass embraces, 
To wake thy strain! 


Champagne! Champagne! 

Lo! the glorious work advances, 

Yon ceiling waltz the fun enhances 

And then again, 

How gracefully Will’s bottle prances 

Up to Tom’s glass which one legged dances— 











his path like the Indian, even though in the 
attempt a new faculty is to be acquired. 


— 
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ON A PORTRAIT OF LADY JANE GREY. 


How the quick tear will gather to the eye, 
In musing on thy history, fated one ! 

O thou the beautiful,—the young,—the wise,— 
That with all peerless gifts divinely shone; 
Yet had their radiant raimenting no charm 
To save thee from annoy, or hide from harm ; 

But like a vesting armory steel-bright, 

Glitter’d to summon from the sky of time 

The lightning’s down, and lure torueful blight 
A life, half-heavenly with things sublime, 

Yet from thy doom, how angel-like, went 

springing 
The memory of thy loveliness and woe ! 

To make thy name a treasured voice of singing, 

Where the far ages like to temples grow. 


Jerome A. Masry. 





The drunken twain! 


Champagne ! Champagne! 

Now with the clustering grape wreaths bind us, 
For lo! yon rosy tints remind us 

We should refrain— 

Hold! ere the tendrils quite entwine us— 

A parting glass, God of the Vinous, 

To thee we drain! 


HARRY BARRY. 
Pittsburgh. 





Works in Press. 


BULWER’S NEW HISTCRIC ROMANCE. 
(Harold the last of the Saxon Kings. In the press of 
Harper & Brothers | 
We ents San petmetene aie early sheets of the 
new work of Sir E. Bulwer J.ytton, that it exhibits & 


higher finish of style and more c beauty than any 
of his preceding productions. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 
The war now raged. 


The two divisions of the invading army that 
included the auxiliaries, had ht in vain to 





surround the English vanguard, and take it in 
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the rear; that noble phalanx had no rear. 
Deepest and strongest at the base of the tri- 
angle, everywhere a front opposed the foe ; 
shields formed a rampart against the dart— 
spears a palisade against the horse. William, 
unable to pierce to the intrenchments, while 
that vanguard maintained its und; but, 
having approached near enough to behold, 
with admiring surprise—their strength, now 
changed his tactics, joined his knighthood to 
the other sections, threw his hosts rapidly into 
many wings, and leaving broad spaces between 
his archers—who continued their fiery hail— 
ordered his heavy-armed foot to advance on all 
sides upon the wedge, and break its ranks for 
the awaiting charge of his horse. 

Harold, still in the centre of the vanguard, 
amidst the men of Kent, continued to animate 
them all with voice and hand; and, as the 
Normans now closed in, he flung himself from 
his steed, and strode on foot, with his mighty 
battle-axe, to where the rush was dreadest. 

Now came the shock—the fight hand to 
hand ; spear and lance were then thrown aside, 
axe and sword rose and shore. But before the 
close serried lines of the English, with their 
physical strength, and veteran practice in their 
own special arm, the Norman foot were mow- 
edas by the scythe. In vain, in the intervals, 
thundered the repeated charges of the fiery 
knights; in vain, throughout all, came the 
shaft and the bolt. 

Animated by the presence of their king 
fighting among them asa simple soldier, but 
with his eye ever quick to foresee, his voice 
ever prompt to warn, the menof Kent swerved 
not a foot from their indomitable ranks. The 
Norman infantry wavered and gave way; on 
step by step, still unbroken in array, pressed 
the English. And their cry, “Out! out! 
Holy Crosse!” rose high above the flagging 
sound of “ Ha Rou! Ha Rou !—Notre 
Dame !” 

“ Per la resplender Dé,” cried William. 
“ Our soldiers are but women in the garb of 
Normans. Ho, spearstothe rescue! With 
me to the charge, Sires D’Aumale and De 
Littain—with me, gallant Bruse and De Mor- 
tain; with me, De Graville and Grantmesnil 
—-Dex aide! Notre Dame.” And heading his 
prowest knights, William came, as a thunder- 
bolt, on the bills and shields. Harold, who 
scarce a minute before had been in a remoter 
rank, was already at the brunt of that charge. 
At his word down knelt the foremost line, 
leaving naught but their shields and their 
spear-points against the horse. While behind 
them, the axe in both hands, bent forward the 
soldiery in the second rank, to smite and to 
crush. And behind, from the core of the 
wedge, poured the shafts of the archers. 
Down rolled in the dust half the charge of 
those knights. Bruse reeled on his saddle; 
the dread right hand of D’Aumale fell lopped 
by the axe; De Graville, hurled from his 
horse, rolled at the feet of Harold; and Wil- 
liam, born by his great steed and his colossal 
strength into the third rank—there dealt, right 
and left, the fierce strokes of his iron club, 
till he felt his horse sinking under him—and 
had scarcely time to back out of the foe— 
scarcely time to get beyond reach of their 
weapons, ere the Spanish destrier, frightfully 

hed par, its strong mail, fell dead on 

e plain. is knights swept round him. 
‘Twenty barons sprang from selle to yield him 
their chargers. He chose the one nearest to 


hand, s to foot and to sti and 
bacco his ines rrup, rode 


_ The first breastwork down—the Saxons 
yielding inch by inch, foot by foot, are pressed, 





| 


crushed back, into the second inclosure. The | 
same rush, and swarm, and fight, and cry, and | 
roar :—the second gives way. And now inthe | 
centre of the third—lo, before the eyes of the 

Normans, towers proudly aloft, and shines in| 
the rays of the westering sun, broidered with | 
gold, and blazing with mystic gems, the stand- 

ard of England’s king! And there are gather- | 
ed the reserve of the English host; there, the 

heroes who had never yet known defeat—un- | 
wearied they by the battle; vigorous, high- | 
hearted still ; and round them the breastworks | 
were thicker, and stronger, and higher, and | 
fastened by chains to pillars of wood and staves | 
of iron, with the wagons and carts of the bag- | 
gage, and piled logs of timber—barricades at | 
which even William paused aghast, and Odo 

stifled an exclamation that became not a priest- | 
ly lip. 
7 Before that standard, in the midst of the | 
men, stood Gurth, and Leofwine, and Haco, } 
and Harold, the last leaning for rest upon his | 
axe, for he was sorely wounded in many places, | 
and the blood oozed through the links of his | 
mail. 

Live, Harold; live yet, and Saxon England 
shall not die! 

The English archers had at no time been 
numerous; most of them had served with the | 
vanguard, and the shafts of those within the 
ramparts were spent; so that the foe had time 
to pause and to breathe. The Norman arrows 
meanwhile flew fast and thick, but William | 
noted to his grief that they struck against the 
breastworks and barricades, and so failed inthe | 
slaughter they should inflict. 

He mused a moment, and sent one of his | 
knights to call to him three of the chiefs of the | 





archers. ‘They were soon at the side of his | 
destrier. 

“See ye not, mcladroits,’ said the duke, | 
“that your shafts and bolts fall harmless on | 
those ozierwalls. Shoot in the air; let the. 
arrows fall perpendicular on those within— 
fall as the vengeance of the saints falls, direct | 
from heaven! Give me thy bow, Archer—| 
thus.” He drew the bow as he sate on his | 
steed, the arrow flashed up, and descended in 
the heart of the reserve, within a few feet of 
the standard. 

“So ; that standard be your mark,” said the | 
duke, giving back the bow. 

The archers withdrew. The order circu-| 





| sward. 


‘came the hissing death-shaft. 


| death! 





THE DEATH OF HAROLD. 

“ Forward,” cries William, and he gallops 
towards the breach. 

“ Forward,” cries Odo, “I see the hands of 
the holy saints in the air! Forward! it is the 
dead that wheel our war steeds round the 
living !”’ 

On rush the Norman knights. But Harold 
is already in the breach, rallying around him 


hearts eager to replace the shattered breast- 
works. 


“Close shields! 
kingly voice. 

Before him were the steeds of Bruse and 
Grantmesnil. At his breast their spears ; Haco 
holds over the breast the shield. Swinging 
aloft with both hands his axe, the spear of 
Grantmesnil is shivered in twain by the king’s 
stroke. Cloven to the skull rolls the steed of 
Bruse. Knight and steed roll on the bloody 


Hold fast!” shouts his 


But a blow from the sword of De Lacy has 
broken down the guardian shield of Haco. 
The son of Sweyn is stricken to his knee. 
With lifted blades and whirling maces the 
Norman knights charge through the breach. 

“Look up, look up, and guard thy head,” 
cries the fatal voice of Haco to the king. 

At that cry the king raises his flashing eyes. 
Why halts his stride? Why drops the axe 
from his hand? As he raised his head, down 
It smote the 


| lifted face ; it crushed into the dauntless eye- 
ball. 


He reeled, he staggered, he fell back se- 
veral yards, at the foot of his gorgeous stand- 
ard. With desperate hand he broke the head 
of the shaft, and left the barb, quivering in the 


| anguish. 


Gurth knelt over him. 
“ Fight on,” gasped the king, “conceal my 
Holy Crosse! England to the rescue ! 
woe—woe !” 

Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his 
feet, clenched his right hand, and fell once 
more, a corpse. 





—— 


Extracts from New Books. 
THE SEPARATION OF JOSEPHINE AND NAPOLEON. 
Rumors had for some time been reaching 
Josephine of the doom which was impending 
over her. Agitated with the most terrible fears, 
and again clinging to trembling hope, the un- 


lated through their bands, and in a few mo-| happy empress passed several weeks in the 
ments more down came the iron rain. It took | agony of suspense. Both were under great 
the English host as by surprise, piercing hide restraint, and each hardly ventured to look 
cap, and even iron helm; and in the very sur- \at the other. The contemplated divorce was 
prise that made them instinctively look up--| noised abroad, and Josephine read in the averted 
death came. |looks of her former friend, the indications of 
A dull groan as from many hearts boomed her approaching disgrace. Napoleon and Jo- 
from the intrenchments on the Norman ear. _| sephine had been accustomed to live upon terms 
“Now,” said William, “they must either | of the most affectionate intimacy, and in their 
use their shields to guard their heads—and | private hours, free from the restraints of a court, 
their axes are useless—or while they smite! she would loiter in his cabinet, and he would 
with the axe they fall by the shaft. On now | steal in, an ever-welcome visitor, upon the se- 
to the ramparts. I see my crown already rest-| cresy of her boudoir. Now, reserve and re- 
ing on yonder standard !” straint marked every word and movement. 
et despite all, the English bear up; the The private access between their apartments 
thickness of the palisades, the comparative | was closed. Napoleon no longer entered her 
smallness of the last inclosure, more easily | boudoir; but, when he wished to speak to her, 
therefore manned and maintained by their | respectfully knocking at the door, would wait 
small force, defy other — than those of | her approach. Whenever Josephine heard the 
the bow. Every Norman whoattemptstoscale | sound of his approaching footsteps, the fear 
the breastwork is slain on the instant, and his | that he was coming with the terrible announce- 
body cast forth under the hoofs of the baffled | ment of separation, immediately caused such 
steeds. The sun sinks near and nearer towards | violent palpitations of the heart, that it was 
the red horizon. with the utmost difficulty she could totter 
“Co !” ries the voice of Harold,| across the floor, even when supporting herself 
“hold but till nightfall, and ye are saved.| by leaning against the walls, and catching at 
Courage, and freed the articles of furniture. They had many pri- 


om.” 
“ Harold and Holy Crosse !” is the answer.| vate interviews before Napoleon ventured to 
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he hinted at the necessity of the measure. 
From all these interviews Josephine returned 
with her eyes so swollen with weeping as to | 
; deg her attendants the erroneous impression 
t 
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announce directly his determination, in which |O! how justly had I reason to dread becoming 
an empress ! 





At length the day arrived for the public 
announcement of the divorce. The imperial 
council of state was convened in the Tuile- 


at personal violence was used to compel her | "5, and all the members of the imperial 


to consent. 


The fatal day for the announcement at length |¢mpire were present. 


arrived. Josephine appears to have had some 
presentiment that her doom was sealed, for all 


the day she had been in her private apartment | 


weeping bitterly. As the dinner-hour ap- 
proached, to conceal her weeping and swollen 


family and all the prominent officers of the 
Napoleon, with his 
pale and care-worn features, but ill conceal- 
ed by the drooping plumes which were ar- 
ranged to overshadow them, sacrificing strong 
love to still stronger ambition, with a voice 
made firm by the very struggle with which 


eyes, she wore a head-dress with a deep front, he was agitated, in the following terms as- 


which shaded the whole of the upper part of | 
her face. They dined alone. Napoleon en-| 
tered the room in the deepest embarrassment. | 


| 
| 


He uttered not a word, but mechanically struck 
the edge of his glass with his knife, as if to di- 
vert his thoughts. Josephine could not conceal 


signed to the world the reasons for this cruel 
separation : 

“The political interests of my monarchy, 
the wishes of my people, which have con- 
stantly guided my actions, require that I 
should leave behind me, to heirs of my love 


the convulsive agitations of her frame. They |for my people, the throne on which Provi- 


| 
| 


sat together during the whole meal in silence. | dence has placed me. For many years I 
The various courses were brought in, and re-| have lost all hopes of having children by my 
of elgg Sennen mtg ge ip gg - 
“We din ogether as usual. stru § : 
with my ete which, notwithstandin on sweetest affections of my heart, to consider 
effort, overflowed my eyes. I uttered not a only the good of my subjects, and desire the 
single word during that solitary meal; and he | dissolution of our marriage. Arrived at the 
broke silence but once, to ask an attendant |age of forty years, I may indulge a reason- 
about the weather. My sunshine, I saw, had, - hope *. living long Rae iy in 
ssed away ; the storm burst quickly.” Im-|the spirit of my own thoughts and dispo- 
hnediately alter this sorrowful oh ry | om Oe children with ag a! waar 
requested the attendants to leave the room. | Providence to bless me. God knows wha’ 
The emperor, closing the door after them with | such a determination has cost my heart; but 
his own hand, approached Josephine, who was there is no sacrifice which is above my cour- 
os ts od nerve. The struggle in Oe » when it - proved po be for the acon 
soul of Napoleon was fearful. His whole| of France. Far from having any cause 0 
frame trembled. His countenance assumed | complaint, I have nothing to say but in praise 
* aro of the firm resolve which nerved se o gt a xs meester ri be- 
im to this unpardonable wrong. He took the | loved wife. e has embellishe een 
hand of the empress, pressed it to his heart,| years of my life; the remembrance of them 


— for a moment, speechless, upon those 
eatures which had won his youthful love, and 
then, with a voice tremulous with the storm 


| 
| was crowned by my hand; she shall retain 
| always the rank and title of an empress. 


shall be for ever engraven on my heart. She 


which shook both soul and body, said, “ Jose-| But, above all, let her never doubt my feel- 
pine, my good Josephine, you know how [| ings, or regard me but as her best and dear- 


ve loved you ; it is to you, to you alone, that 
I owe the few moments of happiness I have 
known in the world. Josephine, my destiny is 
more powerful than my will. My dearest af- 
fections must yield to the interests of France.” 
“Say no more,” exclaimed the empress in 
mortal anguish; “I expected this. I under- 
stand and feel for you; but the stroke is not 
the less mortal.” And, with a piercing shriek, 
she fell lifeless upon the floor. Napoleon has- 
tily opened the door and called for help. His 
physician, Dr. Corvisart, was at hand, and, en- 
tering with other attendants, they raised the 
unconscious Josephine from the floor, who, in 


_est friend.” 

Josephine, with a faltering voice, and with 
her eyes suffused with tears, replied, “I re- 
spond to all the sentiments of the emperor in 
consenting to the dissolution of a marriage 
which henceforth is an obstacle to the happi- 
ness of France, by depriving it of the blessing 
of being one day governed by the descend- 
ants of that great man, evidently raised up 
by Providence to efface the evils of a terrible 
revolution, and restore the altar, the throne, 
and social order. But his marriage will in no 
respect change the sentiments of, my heart; 
the emperor will ever find in me his best 








a delirxam of agony, was exclaiming, “Ohno!! friend. I know what this act, commanded by 
ou cannet, » ht cannot do it! you would not | policy and exalted interest, has cost his heart; 
ill me.” Napoleon supported the limbs of Jo-| but we both glory in the sacrifices which we 

sephine, while another bore her body, and thus | make to the good of our country. I feel ele- 

they onesaran her to her bed-room. Placing | vated by giving the greatest proof of attach- 
the insensible empress upon the bed, Napoleon | ment that was ever given upon earth.” 

again dismissed the attendants and rang for her| Such were the sentiments, replete with 

women, who, on entering, found him bending | dignity and grandeur, which were uttered in 

over her lifeless form with an expression of the public ; but Josephine returned from this 
deepest anxiety and anguish. Napoleon slept | dreadful effort to her chamber of the darkest 
not that night, but pees his room in silence woe, and so violent and so protracted was 
and solitude, probably lashed by an avenging | her anguish, that for six months she wept so 
conscience. He frequently, during the night, incessantly as to be nearly blinded with grief. 
returned to Josephine’s room to inquire con-| The next day after the public announcement 
cerning her situation, but each time the sound to the imperial council of state of the intend- 
of his footstep and of his voice almost threw the | ed separation, the whole imperial family were 
agonized empress into convulsions. “ No! no!” assembled in the grand saloon of the Tuile- 

says Josephine, “I cannot describe the horror | ries for the legal consummation of the di- 

of my situation during that night! Evenj|vore. It was the 16th of December, 1810. 

the interest which he affected to take in my | Napoleon was there in all his robes of state, 

sufferings, seemed to me additional cruelty. | yet care-worn and wretched. With his arms 
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folded across his breast, he leaned against a 
pillar as motionless as a statue, uttering not 
a word to any one, and apparently insensible 
of the y enacting around him, of which 
he was the sole author, and eventually the 
most pitiable victim. The members of the 
Bonaparte family, who were jealous of the 
almost boundless influence which Josephine 
had exerted over their imperial brother, were 
all there, secretly rejoicing in her disgrace. 
In the centre of the apartment there was a 
small table, and upon it a writing apparatus 
of gold. An arm-chair was pl before the 
table. A silence, as of death, pervaded the 
room. All eyes were fixed upon that chair 
and table, as though they were the instruments 
of a dreadful execution. A side door opened, 
and Josephine entered, supported by her 
daughter, Hortense, who, not possessing the 
fortitude of her mother, burst into tears as she 
entered the apartment, and continued sobbing 
as though her heart would break. All imme- 
diately arose upon the appearance of Jose- 
phine. She wore a simple dress of white 
muslin, unadorned by a single ornament. 
With that peculiar grace for which she was 
ever distinguished, she moved slowly and si- 
lently to the seat prepared for her. Leaning 
her elbow upon the table, and supporting her 
pallid brow with her hand, she struggled to 
repress the anguish of her soul as she listened 
to the reading of the act of separation. The 
voice of the reader was interrupted only by 
the convulsive sobbings of Hortense, who 
stood behind her mother’s chair. Eugene 
also stood behind his mother in that dreadful 
hour, pale, and trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Josephine sat with tears silently trickling down 
her cheeks, in the mute composure of despair. 

At the close of this painful duty, Josephine 
for a moment pressed her handkerchief to her 
weeping eyes; but, instantly regaining her 
composure, arose, and with her voice of inef- 
fable sweetness, in clear and distinct tones, 
pronounced the oath of acceptance. Again 
she sat down, and, with a trembling hand, 
took the pen and placed her signature to the 
deed, which for ever separated her from the 
object of her dearest affections and from her 
most cherished hopes. Scarcely had she laid 
down her pen, when Eugene dropped lifeless 
upon the floor, and was borne to his chamber 
in a state of insensibility, as his mother and 
sister retircd. 

But there still remained another scene of 
anguish in this day of woe. Josephine sat 
in her chamber in solitude and speechlessness, 
till Napoleon’s usual hour for retiring to rest 
had arrived. In silence and in wretchedness, 
Napoleon had just placed himself in the bed 
from which he had ejected the wife of his 
youth, and his servant was waiting only to re- 
ceive orders to retire, when suddenly the pri- 
vate door to his chamber opened, and Jose- 
phine appeared, with swollen eyes and dis- 
hevelled hair, and all the dishabille of unutter- 
able agony. With trembling steps she tot- 
tered into the rbom, pow Br the bed, and 
then irresolutely stopped, and burst into an 
agony of tears. Delicacy—a feeling as if she 
now had no right to be there—seemed at first 
to have arrested her progress ; but, forgetting 
everything in the ihinsed of her grief, she 
threw herself upon the bed, clasped her hus- 
band’s neck, and sobbed as if her heart had 
been breaking. Napoleon also wept, while 
he po to console her, and they re- 
mained for some time locked in eaeh other’s 
arms, silently mingling their tears together. 
The attendant was dismissed, and, for an hour, 

















they remained together in this last private in- 
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terview, and then, Josephine parted for ever | were the political motives which led to it, is 
from the husband she had so long, so fondly, | the darkest stain upon the character of Napo- 
and so faithfully loved. As*Josephine retired leon. And, like all wrong doing, however 
the attendant again entered, and found Napo- | seemingly prosperous for a time, it promoted 
Jeon so buried in the bedclothes as to be in- final disaster and woe. A pique, originating 
visible. And when he arose in the morning, in his second marriage, alienated Alexander 
his pale and haggard features gave attestation of Russia from the French emperor, and hence 
of the sufferings of a sleepless night. | the campaign of Moscow, and the imprison- 
At eleven o'clock the next day, Josephine | ment of Napoleon upon the rock of St. Hele- 
was to leave the scene of all her earthly great- | na.—Kings and Queens. 
ness, and to depart from the Tuileries for ever. | == - 
The whole household were assembled on the | 
stairs and in the vestibule, in order to obtain | 
a last look of a mistress whom they had loved, 
aud who, to use an expression of one present, | (Pies in Landed Aidadtinis:) 
“carried with her into exile the hearts of all | Tue interview at Windsor is done in Mr. 
who had enjoyed the happiness of access to her | Catlin’s gayest colors ;—which, by the way, 


” j ¢ } j . . * 
presence, osephine appeared, leaning upon | contain too many of the tints of Rosa Matilda’s 


the arm of one of her ladies, and veiled from | By ; . . 
dy lla palette for our liking. - The interview passed 
head to foot. She held a handkerchief to her (oe. as most eS BR soot och Rag or 


ves, and moved forward amid silence, at first | Jie «  ibkaéni 
wine’, but to which immediately suc- | _ iad yay Tonge orm gg ss ed” 
ceeded a universal burst of grief. Josephine, | ¢, aw nad ‘Sins nt ia Cette” ger Her 
though not insensible to this proof of attach- | Sulosae's sogal tite fied’ eatielied’ their co: 
ment, spoke not; but instantly entering a close | von 0 ded ) 
carriage, with six horses, drove rapidly away, | y: 
without casting one look backward on the! | : r j 
scene of past greatness and departed hap- | sisted on carving the roast-beef and helping 
piness. ‘The paliee of Malmaison was as-| ther ound, and next on drinking the Queen's 
. : . : | health, ary @ ers. 
signed be Josephine for her faces —? For this the first bottle of shemale was open- 
and a jointure of about six hundred thousand | ed; and when the cork flew and the wine was 


dollars a year settled upon her. Here, after pouring into the glasses, the Indians pronounced 











Glimpses of Books. 


AMERICAN INDIANS AT THE BRITISH COURT. 


‘* With his usual kindness, Mr. Murray in- 














many months of tears, she gradually regained | 
composure, as time healed the wound which 

had been inflicted upon her heart. It was 

soon evident that there was no surer way of 
securing the favor of Napoleon than by paying 

marked attention to Josephine. She was con- 

sequently treated with the utmost defer- 

ence by all the ambassadors of foreign courts 

and all the crowned heads of Europe. 

One of the ladies who had been attached to 
the brilliant court of Josephine, upon the fall 
of her mistress was anxious to abandon her, 
and to revolve as a satellite around the new 
luminary, Maria Louisa. ‘To the application, 
Napoleon replied in an angry tone, “ No! no! 
she shall not. Although I am charged with 
ingratitude towards Josephine, I will have no 
imitators, especially among the persons whom 
she has honored with her confidence and load- 
ed with her favors.” 








Josephine gives the following account of a 
subsequent interview with Napoleon, at Mal- 
maison. “I was one day painting a violet, a 
flower which recalled to my memory my more 
happy days, when one of my women ran to- 
wards me and made a sign by placing her fin- 
ger upon her re The next moment I was 
overpowered. I beheld Napoleon. He threw 
himself with transport into the arms of his old 
friend. O! then] was convinced that he could 
still love me; for that man really loved me. 
It seemed impossible for him to cease gazing 
upon me; and his look was that of the most 
tender affection. At length, in a tone of the 
deepest compassion and love, he said, ‘My 
dear Josephine! I have always loved you—I 
love you still. Do you stilllove me, excellent 
and good Josephine? Do you still love me 
in spite of the relations I have contracted, and 
which have separated me from you? But 
they have not banished you from my memory.’ 
‘Sire,’ said I— Call me Bonaparte,’ said he ; 
‘speak to me, my beloved, with the same free- 
dom, the same familiarity as ever.” Bonaparte 
soon disappeared, and I heard only the sound 
of his retiring footsteps. O! how quickly 
does everything take place upon earth. I had 
once more felt the pleasure of being loved.” 

The repudiation of Josephine, strong as 


the word ‘ Chick-a-bob-boo!’ and had a great 
laugh. A foaming glass of it was set before each 
Indian ; and when it was proposed to drink Her 
Majesty’s health, they all refused. I explained 
to Mr. Murray the promise they were under to 
drink no spirituous liquor while in the kingdom. 
Mr. Murray applauded their noble resolution ; 
but said at the same time that this was not 
spirituous liquor—it was a light wine, and could 
not hurt them; and it would be the only time 
they could ever drink to Her Majesty so proper- 
ly, and Her Majesty’s health could not be re- 
fused by Her Majesty’s subjects. When urged 
again they still refused, saying, ‘We no drink 
—can’t drink.’ They seemed, however, to be 
referring it to me, as all eyes were alternately 
upon me and upon their glasses, when I said to 
them, ‘ Yes, my good fellows, drink ; it will not 
hurt you. The promise you have made to Mr. 
Rankin and myself will not be broken—it did 
not contemplate a case like this, where it is 
necessary to drink the Queen’s health. And, 
again, this is champagne, and not spirituous 
liquor, which you have solemnly promised to 
avoid." —* How ! how ! how /’ they all responded, 
and with great delight all joined in ‘ health to 
the Queen!’ And as each glass was emptied to 
the bottom, they smacked their lips, again pro- 
nouncing the word ‘ Chick-a-bob-boo! Chick- 
a-bob-boo /” with a roar of laughter among them- 
selves. Mr. Murray and I becoming anxious 
to know the meaning of chick-a-bob-boo, it was 
agreed that the War-chief (who had a dry but 
amusing way of relating an anecdote) should 

ive us the etymology of the word chick-a-bob- 
oo, Which they said was manufactured but a 
few years since intheir country. ‘The old Boy- 
chief, who was not a stranger to chick-a-bob- 
boo, nor to good jokes, said that the ‘ War-chief 
couldn’t tell a story well unless his lips were 
kept moist ;’ and he proposed that we should 
drink Mr. Murray’s health before he com- 
menced. So the champagne was poured again, 
and, the Hon. Mr. Murray’s health being drunk, 
the War-chief proceeded by saying—that ‘ Only 
afew years since, when the white men were 
bringing so much rum and whiskey into the 
little village where he lives, that it was making 
them all sick, and killing a — many, the 
chiefs decided in council that they would toma- 
hawk every keg of whiskey the white men 
should bring in; and it had the effect of keep- 
ing them away, and their people, who had been 





after that,’ continued he, ‘a little old man with 
red hair, who used to bring us bags of apples, 
got in the way of bringing in one end of his bag 
a great many bottles filled with something that 
looked much like whiskey, but which, when 
we smelled it, and tasted it, we found was not 
fire-water, and it was much liked by the chiefs 
and all; for they found, as he said, it was 
good, and would not make Indians drunk. He 
sold much of this to the Indians, and came very 
often; and when he had carried it a great way 
on his horse, and in the sun, it sometimes bhe- 
came very impatient to get out of the bottles; 
and it was very amusing to see the little old man 
turn a crooked wire into the bottle to pull the 
stopper, when one was holding a cup ready 
to catch it. As he would twist the wire in, it 
would go chee—e— ; and when he poured it out, 
it would say, pop-poo pop-poo. This amused 
the women and children very much, and they 
called it at first chee-pop-poo, and since, chick-a- 
bob-boo. And this the old man with red hair 
told us at last was nothing but the juice of ap- 
ples, though we found it very good; and yet it 
has made some very drunk.’ This story of the 
War-chief amused Mr. Murray very much, and 
he ordered one of the waiters to ‘ twist the 
crooked wire’ into the neck of another bottle 
or two of the chick-a-bob-boo and ‘ pull out the 
little stoppers,’ for he was going to propose that 
we all drink to the health of Prince Albert, 
who could never be neglected when her Majes- 
ty’s health was drunk, This was done with en- 
thusiasm; and the old chief soon proposed to 
drink Mr. Rankin’s health, and my health, which 
were attended to; and he at length thought of 
the fat porter in scarlet and gold lace, whom he 
had passed at the door, and who at this moment, 
with several others in gold lace and powdered 
hair, were gathering around the table to take a 
glass or two of chick-a-bob-boo with them. This 
happened at a good time, and Mr. Rankin com- 
menced the anecdote of the old chief having 
mistaken the porter Sykes for Prince Albert 
just as Mr. Murray and I withdrew froin the 
room to proceed totown. I visited the Indians 
in their rooms that evening, and found them in 
good spirits, having been well pleased by her Ma- 
jesty’s kind reception, and also delighted with 
the chick-a-bob-boo, and the liberal construction 
that had been put upon their sacred engagement 
‘not to drink spirituous liquors.” Mr. Rankin 
gave me an amusing account of the old chief’s 
second interview with the porter Sykes, and 
their manner of taking leave when they were 
parting to meet no more. ‘Their pipes,’ he 
said, ‘ were lit when they took their omnibus to 
return, and their joyful songs and choruses made 
it a travelling music-bor the whole way to 
town.’ I had come upon them at the moment 
they were taking their coffee—a habit they had 
got into as one of the last things before going to 
bed. When they finished their coffee they lit 
the pipe, and there were many comments from 
different parts of the room upon what they had 
seen during the day. The Queen was, of course, 
the engrossing theme for their thoughts, and 
their remarks; and though so well pleased with 
her kindness to them, they were evidently dis- 
appointed in her personal appearance and dress, 
Her Majesty was attired in a simple and un- 
adorned dress of black, and wore apparently no 
ornaments whatever at the time of their presen- 
tation,—affording the poor fellows nothing 
either in her stature or costume to answer 
to the fancied figure of majesty which they had 
naturally formed in their minds, and were con- 
vinced they were going tosee. They had, on 
first entering the room, taken the Duchess of 
Kent for the Queen, and said they were not ap- 
prised of their error until they heard me ad- 
dress the Queen as ‘ Her Majesty” * * Many 
jokes were passed upon the old chief for having 
mistaken the porter Sykes for Prince Albert, 
and for having brought his pipe of peace back, 
having been afraid to present it. They had 
many remarks to make also upon the little girl 
whom Her Majesty took by the hand ; they told 








drunk and sick, were getting well. ‘ Not long 
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would grow up a white woman. They now, for 
the first time, thought of the Queen’s little 
children, and wondered they had not seen them : 
they thought they ought, at least, to have seen 
the Prince of Wales. Daniel, they said, had 
long since told them how old he was, and that 
he was to be the next king of England. He had 
also read to them his long names, which had 
pleased them very much, which they never 
could recollect, but would have written down.” 
—Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and 
Residence in Europe. 








<a 


Riiscellanp. 
“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.” 


[A lady having offered a young butterfly beau the twelfth 
part of an English shilling for his meditations, the follow- 
ing was the proceeds of the investment. It was evidently 
an unprofitable speculation. | 


MeTuHovenrt my heart a little yacht 
Where Frolic was commander ; 
He sailed her round from spot to spot, 
But never meant to land her; 
Deeming the heart of every “ dear” 
A harbor safe and sunny 
Towards which the yacit in vain would steer, 
In vain—for want of money. 


Methonght the star that marked her way 
The eye of brightest ben ming, 

But each new star of smiling ray 
Bedimm'd the former's gleaming ; 

Thus, wandering on, she caught each breeze 
That struck her snowy spanker, 

And roamed o'er those inconstant seas 
Where no hearts come to anchor. 

At last methought her cruise was o’er 
And she at anchor riding 

In some sang heart, where long before 
She slowly had been gliding ; 

And Oh! how glorious ‘twas to feel 
Her voyage well concluded, 

Resting at pexace where never keel 
Had once before intruded ! M. 

‘TELEGRAPHING UNDER Water.—The wires 
of the New York and Philadelphia Telegraph 
have been extended across the Hudson, from 
Jersey City. They are encased in a double 
covering of gutta percha, and laid on the bot- 
tom of the river, in the track of the ferry boats 
(a distance of 1796 yards). Communication 
has been effected between the station in this 
city and Philadelphia; the experiment, how- 
ever, has not yet been fairly tested, some mis- 
chievous scoundrel having contrived to sever 
the wire at some distance from the shore, just 
as the anticipations of the = Com- 
pany bid fair to be realized. e presume 
the delay will be only temporary. 

Tue Love or Mason Anpre.—Miss Seward, 
in a note to her Monody on the Death of Ma- 
jor André, has asserted that Mr. André, in de- 
spair upon the marriage of Honora Sneyd, 
quitted his business as a merchant, insinuat- 
ing that he was jilted by that lady, and that 
in consequence of this disappointment, he 
went into the army, and quitted this country. 
The fact is, that Major André’s first commis- 
sion was dated 4th March, 1771, and Miss 
Honora Sneyd was married (to Mr. Edge- 
worth), 17th July, 1773, that is, two years 
after Mr. André went into the army. Despair 
on hearing of the marriage of Honora Sneyd, 
could not have driven him to quit his profes- 
sion and his country, he having quitted both 
two years before that marriage. 


During the eighteen years of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign, fifty-seven journals were obliged 
to discontinue publication. Their writers and 
contributors were sentenced, in the aggregate, 
to an imprisonment of 3141 years. 

According to a recent census, there are in 
Paris 175,000 workmen and workwomen with- 
out work ; 110,500 who work four days a 


week, and 52,000 constantly unemployed, mak- 
ing a of 337,500, without reckoning the 
Banlieue. 
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Deatu or Proressor CaLtpweti.—It is only 
a few days since we announced the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Emory, President of Dickinson Col- 
lege, at Carlisle, Pa. Now we have to record 
the death of Professor Caldwell, of the same 
institution, who died on the 6th instant. 
There are coincidences in the life and death of 
these estimable men that are worthy of note. 
Both were members of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, which met in London in the Spring of 
1846. They were fellow travellers in Europe, 
and for several years were only separated 
during the short trip of Dr. Emory to the 
West India Islands. It may justly be said of 
them, “ They were lovely and pleasant in their 
iives, and in their death were not divided.”— 
Com. Adver. 

Geve ot, the sculpter, has finished the cast 
of a large sized medal, in honor of General 
Taylor. It bears on one side an equestrian 
figure of Gen. Taylor, and on the other, with- 
in a circle of olive and laurel, the names of the 
principal battle-fields where the veteran has 
won honor. 


Survey or THe Coprer Mines.—Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, of Boston, has arrived in Washing- 
ton to make preparations for his tour west- 
ward. The Government has chosen him in 
conjunction with Dr. D. D. Owen, to make 
survey of all the regions of Lake Superior 
and the waters of the Upper Mississippi, with 
reference more particularly to minerals. Dr. 
Jackson will survey the Lake Superior Land 
District, which includes the northern part of 
Michigan. This isa very important mission, 
and the repotts, when made and printed, will 
be of great service to the country. They will 
embrace a variety of departments In science. 


Russ Pavement.—The work of laying 
down the Russ pavement between Chambers 
and Murray streets, occupied forty-eight days, 
of which six were Sundays, and five and a 
half rainy, leaving 364 working days. The 
work contains 2,167 superficial yards, and 
31,217 blocks of stone. The excavation, 18 
inches deep, contains 32,584 cubic feet, or 
1,204 cubie yards. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Society has 
ordered from Paris, at a cost of $800, the 
figure of a horse of full size, so constructed 
as to admit of all the pieces being taken apart. 
The pieces represent the muscles, blood-ves- 
sels, heart, lungs, and other organs, of their 
natural size and appearance. 


Recent Publications. 





The King’s Mesgengers: an Allegorical 
Tale. By the Rev W. Adams, M.A. New 
York : Gen. Prot. Episc. S. S. Union. 20 John 
st. 12mo. pp. 141. 1848. 

Tus tale is by the well-known author of 
**The Shadow of the Cross,” and is published 
in uniform style with that beautiful allegory, 
very prettily illustrated with engravings by How- 
land from original designs by Weir. The ob- 
ject, as stated in the Preface, is “* merely to bring 
forward, prominently and distinctly, a single 
Christian duty,” viz. Charity. Books like this 
—free from the mawkish sentiment and pharisai- 
cal cant which is too often put forth under the 
guise of religious instruction for children—can- 
not fail to do good ; the style of the composition 
and the conduct of the story give evidence of a 
thoughtful and well-regulated mind; and while 





the imagination is amply gratified, the precepts 
. — inculcated will sink deep into 
the heart. 
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Whom to Marry and How to Get Married ; 
or, the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a 
Good Husband. [Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Philadelphia; Carey & Hart, pp. 99. 1848. 


Tue publishers are entitled to a general sub- 
scription of twenty-five cents a head from the 
fair sex throughout the land for placing this re- 
cord of the experience of a lady who has refused 
** twenty excellent offers at least,” within their 
reach at so cheap arate. It is allotted unto few 
to have so much experience on so delicate a 
matter asa “* proposal ;” and if she did not profit 
by it herself, itis to be hoped her readers at 
least will reap some advantage. To speak seri- 
ously, under the guise of a pleasant trifle, certain 
social anomalies are successfully shown up, and 
a wholesome moral may be deduced by those 
who will take the pains to look for a deeper 
meaning than lies upon the surface. It unites 
pleasant reading with food for deep reflection. 





Kings and Queens; or Life in the Palace. 
By Jno. C. Abbott. Harper & Brothers. 


Ar this moment, when crowns and palaces 
are crumbling so fast the world over, this neatly 
printed volume will have an interest with many 
as atresting and delineating with happy brevity 
some traits of Court life which are supposed to 
be passing rapidly away. 

An interesting extract relating to the exhaust- 
less theme of Josephine and Napoleon will be 
found in another column. 


The Girls’ and Boys’ Miscellany.—This is 
the title of a handsome quarto juvenile, edited 
by Miss C. L. Tuthill, and published by Lind- 
say & Blakiston, of Philadelphia. It contains 
upwards of forty embellishments, each illustra- 
tive of some tale embodying good advice, or in- 
culcating sound morality, in terms suited to the 
comprehension of children. We look upon this, 
and upon all books of a similar class, as so many 
juvenile home missionaries, whose labors, though 
silent, are not the less efficacious. 


A Danish Story Book. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. With Illustrations. New York : 
C. 8. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway, 13mo. pp. 
187. 1848. 

Tuts little volume contains The Shoes of 
Fortune, The Fir Tree, The Snow Queen, The 
Leap-Frog, The Elder-Bush, and the Bell. An- 
dersen’s style is by this time well known to our 
readers, so far at least as they can estimate it 
through the means of translation ; and these are 
not the least favorable specimens of his manner, 
even though they give one the idea that the au- 
thor is laboring for simplicity, and using his 
utmost efforts to pare down his conceptions to 
the level of infantine understanding. Fairies and 
other supernatural machinery are, in his hands, 
objects of patronage, and seem to require a lit- 
tle patting on the head, by way of encourage- 
ment to perform their functions ; they resemble 
puppets rather than real existences, and conse- 
quently the illusion is not so well sustained as 
it might be by a different treatment. Still we 
are thankful for anything imaginative, anything 
that can enlist the sympathies, even though im- 

erfectly : and would cheerfully place this neat 

ittle volume in the hands of a child as a source 
of amusement not likely soon to fail. 


An Universal History of the most Remarka- 
ble Events of all Nations, from the Earliest 
Period to tke Present Time. New York: W. 
H. Graham. 


We have received numbers III. and IV. of this 
work, and are free to confess that it is one of 
the most comprehensive (in its title) that has 
lately come under our notice—* Universal His- 
tory!” ‘Events of all Nations!!” In our ig- 
norance, we thought at first of the many days 
it would require to read so voluminous a work, 


but were comforted by an inspection of the 
cover, on which it is announced that the de- 
partment of “ Ancient History will be embraced 


in four numbers” (each number contains about 
120 p ). For this reason we have anxiously 





awaited the issue of the 4th number, in order to 


= see the “‘ modus operandi” of this unparalleled 
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condensation, in view to our own future benefit ; 
but alas for human expectations; the promised 
end of Ancient History leaves us on Mount 
Gilboa, lamenting the death of our hopes, and 
the untimely end of King Saul! This book may 
be sought for as a matter of curiosity(and particu- 
larly for its authentic portraits of eminent men !) 
but scarcely consulted as a work of history. 
The portrait of Moses forms an excellent pen- 
dant to that of Adam—the one is equally good 
with the other. 

An Inaugural Address, delivered before the 
New York Academy of Medicine, February 
2d, 1848. By John W. Francis, M. D. Pub- 
lished by the Academy. 

In this pamphlet, the duties of the medical 
Academicians are stringently enforced. On a 
former occasion, as the Anniversary orator, Dr. 
Francis elaborately set forth the claims of his 
profession with great argumentative tact and 
rhetorical beauty Being called upon a few 
months after, to address his fellow-members as 
their President elect, having been chosen to 
succeed the respected Dr. Stearns in that office, 
Dr. Francis, after acknowledging his gratitude 
for the confidence reposed in him by the Acade- 
my, and appealing to the members for support 
in the discharge of his duties, proceeds to urge 
the necessity of individual effort in the advance- 
ment of their common object. Judicious rea- 
soning and felicitous anecdote are used with 
much ability to this end. The style of his dis- 
course is excellent, and many eloquent passages 
occur, so nearly connected, however, as not 
readily to admit of quotation ; we, therefore, 
cite the Doctor’s remarks on Insanity in the 
United States—a subject which has recently ex- 
cited great and deserved attention. 

** Statistics prove an undue ratio of insane 
cases in the United States, a result doubtless, in 
part, attributable to the life of excitement 
which characterizes our people. The freedom 
of action insured by our institutions, and the ab- 
sence of hereditary distinctions, open to the 
aspiring large prospects both of honor and 
wealth. Hence the most extravagant hopes are 
indulged, and the most fallacious schemes under- 
taken. This state of feeling and action is di- 
rectly opposed to the tranquil and permanent 
occupations which induce that equanimity so 
favorable to health and longevity, and the Ameri- 
can physician is thus emphatically called upon 
to recognise what may be called the moral phi- 
losophy of his science. 

“ Happily, the prevalence of mental disease 
to which | have alluded, is met by a corres- 
ponding philanthropy. The researches into the 
nature and causes of insanity have been prose- 
cuted here with singular acumen and enlighten- 
ed zeal. Europe bears emphatic testimony to 
the excellence of our asylums, the wisdom of 
our sanitary formule, and the conscientious su- 
pervision of such of our profession as have 
given special attention on this important branch 
of medical art. [need not refer you, in illus- 
tration of these facts, to the assiduous labors of 
Dr. Woodward, of Massachusetts, who render- 
ed the Institution at Worcester so celebrated, 
nor to the practical services and writings of 
Dr. Brigham, based upon the latest cerebral dis- 
coveries, and drawn from physiological laws and 
mental prs 

** Still more superfluous would it be for me to 
allude in detail to the distinguished career of 
our brothers, Dr. McDonald, and Dr. Pliny 
Earle, or to that noble monument of New York 
charity at Bloomingdale, to the conduct and use- 
fulness of which their best faculties have been 
so successfully appropriated. The history of 
that pas and triumphant institution might in- 
deed be dwelt upon with exemplary benefit to 
the other states of our vast Union. The devo- 
tion and patriotism of Thomas Eddy, and of De- 
witt Clinton, to secure legislative provisions for 
its broad foundation and its perpetuity, are now 
among the man gratifying associations, which 
encircle the halo ; rests upon the memory of 


those illustrious citizens, once so prominent 
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“If the Bicétre at Paris, directed by the sa- 
gacity of Pinel, is to be considered the institu- 
tion whence the improved moral management of 
the insane had its origin; if the Retreat at 
York is the recognised asylum where in England 
the modern philanthropic system of treatment 
was first adopted, the New York Institution for 
the Insane can unquestionably claim the merit 
of being the next in the order of time ; and from 
an ample personal inspection of the numerous 
establishments for the treatment of the deranged 
manifestations of mind, throughout Great Bri- 
tain and on the continent, during the years 1515 
and 1816, I am satisfied that such is the honora- 
ble fact. I cannot, however, dismiss this pro- 
lific theme, without expressing my admiration, 
in which I am confident of your sympathy, at 
the indefatigable spirit of humanity which has 
actuated our countryman, Dr. Howe, and others 
of Boston, to induce the establishment of an In- 
stitution for the treatment of Idiocy. My limits 
utterly forbid me even a glance at the remarka- 
ble facts which tbe observations of this gentle- 
man, Sumner, and other coadjutors, have elicit- 
ed; facts rich in hope for that long neglected 
and desolate class of human beings. * * *” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


James Munroe & Company, Boston, have 
in press, and will publish in a few weeks, the 
following—The Gorgias of Plato, with new 
notes by President Woolsey, of Yale College, 
second edition, 12mo. The Select Orations of 
Demosthenes, with notes by Prof. J. T. Cham- 

lin, of Waterville College, 12mo. Richter’s 

evana, or the Doctrine of Education, translat- 
ed from the German of Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, one vol. 12mo. Jouffroy’s Ethics. In- 
troduction to Ethics, including a critical survey 
of moral systems. Translated from the French 
of Jouffroy, by William H. Channing, 2 vols. 
12mo, new edition. 





GS” Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted to “ an- 
nouncements,” to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and when wish- 
ing to notify the public of their own contemplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. : 


*,* The publication of this weekly list has materially 
assisted persons residing at a distance, in making their 
orders for books; and we are assured that, in many in- 
stances, publishers have been indebted to it for the sale of 
copies of their works. 


Having been compelled, in many instances, to glean the 
titles from Advertisements in the daily papers, the list has 
not been as full and perfect in every particular as it is our 
desire to make it. Henceforth, if publishers, immediately 
upon the issue of any work, will forward to us a copy of 
the title-page and the price, marked “ Literary World’s 
weekly list,” all deficiencies of this kind will be remedied. 

April 22. OSGOOD & CO. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 24TH JUNE TO JULY 1. 


ALDEN (J)—THE DYING ROBIN AND OTHER 
Tales, by Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D. (Harper & Bros ) 
BULWER (E. L.)—HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE 
Saxon Kings, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. (Harper & 


Bros.) 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY, No. 22. (Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoin), 25 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF WESTCHESTER, 
ot Bonet Bolton, Jr. 2 vols. 8vo. (Bell & Gould). 

HYDROPATHY AND HOMCEOPATHY IMPARTIAL- 


ly A ated, by Edwin Lee. First American from 
last ish Edition. 1 vol. (H. & Brother), 25 cts. 
JEWSBURY.—THE HALF SisT by Miss Jews- 


rh Author of Zoe. 7 sa? cents. 
MARGARET; OR, THE PEAR the Rev. Chas. B. 
Taylor. New edition, | vol. 12mo. ( ford & Swords), 





among the great and good of New York. 


25 cents. 
SALKELD’S (J.) FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. A 
Practical Introduction to the Study of the Spanish Lan- 











guage, &c. &c. on the Ollendorf System, by Prof. Joseph 


Salkeld. (Hooker & Bros.) 
SOULIE.—THE TWO CORPSES, by Frederick Soulié. 
(Graham), 25 cents. 

A Journal of a 


WHAT I SAW _IN CALIFORNIA, 
Tour by the Emigrant Route and South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, &c. &c., by Edward Bryant, Esq. 1 


vol. 12mo. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM THE 


13TH To THE 27TH MAY. 


ANCIENT AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


ANALYTICAL Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon ; consist- 
ing of an Alphabetical Arrangement of every Word and 
Inflection contained in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
precisely as they occur in the Sacred Text, with the 
Grammatical Analysis of each Word, and Lexicogra- 
phical Hlustration of the Meanings, a complete Series 
of Hebrew and Chaldee Paradiguis, &c. 4to. pp. 874, 
cloth, 42s. 

BEAUVOISIN (M. DE.)—Le Confabulateur Frangais ; 
being a Selection of Anecdotes, Maxims, Epigrams., 
Stories, and Extracts from Classic Authors. in Prose 
and Verse. With an Explanation of Idiomatical 
Phrases and a Vocabulary. Forming a Series of Enter- 
taining Readings for persons studying the French Lan 
guage. By Mariot De Beauvoisin. Fep. 8vo. pp. 256, 
cloth, 4s- 

BRAN (C. A. A.)—German in Fifty Lessons ; or, a New 
Method for acquiring, in a very short time, so mach of 
the German Language as is necessary for common use ; 
with a Dictionary of all the Words employed. By Cari 
Augustus Alexander Bran. 12mo. pp 232, cloth, 5s. 

NEBREW Studeni’s Manual; consisting of—1. A Series 
of Hebrew Reading Lessons, minutely analysed. 2. 
The Book of Psalms, with interlinear translation. 3, 

Acopious Hebrew-English Lexicon to the entire Scrip- 

tnres. Post 8vo. pp. 610, cloth, 15s. 6d. 

POLYGLOTT LEXICON ; being a New Dictionary in 

Four Languages. By a Society of Learned Men. 2 

vols. imp. 8vo. pp. 2310, cloth, £2 8s. 

SAUER (J.)—An Analytical and Derivative Table of the 

French Verbs; with an Index. By Professor John 

Sauer. 2d edit. }8mo. pp. 46, sewed, Is. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


BROWNE (f1.)—Hierogrammata ; a New Inquiry into 
the Structure and Cuntents of the Ancient Egyptian 
Chronographies, with a view to ascertain the true Posi- 
tion of Egypt in the Times of Universal History. By 
Henry Browne, M.A. The Introductory Chapter. &vo. 

p. 24, sewed, gratis. 

NOLAN (F.)—The Egyptian Chronology Analysed: its 
Theory developed, and practically applied and confirm 
ed in its Dates and Details from its Agreement with the 
Hieroglyphic Monuments and the Scripture Chrono- 
logy. By Frederic Nolan, LL.D., F.R.S.  8vo. pp, 514, 
cloth, 14s. 

SLATER'S Sententi# Chronologice ; or, Improved Sys- 
tem of Ancient and Modern Chronology, in Familiar 
Sentences. New edition, with Additions to the Present 
Time. By J.C. 12mo. pp. 108, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FICTION, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 


ALINE: an Old Friend’s Story. By the Author of “ The 
oor Wife,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 978, boards, 


Is. 6d. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS; a Tale of Domestic Life : 
By ee Bremer. Translated from the original un 
publis 8. By Mary Howitt. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
892, boards, 31s. 6d. ~ ” 7” 

DON QUIXOTE de la Mancha. From the Spanish of 
Cervanjes ; revised for General Reading ; to which is 
prefixed a Sketch of the Life and Writings of the Au- 
thor, 2d edition, with additional illustrations. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 452, cloth, 6s.; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 

EDDA ; or, the ‘Tales of aGrandmother. History of Den- 
mark ; Ist part, from the Earliest Ages to the Death of 
Canute the Great. By Philojuvenis. 12mo. pp. 130, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FORTY-FIVE (THE) GUARDSMEN. By Alexander 
Dumas. Royal 8vo. pp 234, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

(Roscoe’s Library Edition.) 

GREAVES (R. N.)—The Duke of Milan; a Poetical Co 
medy, in Five Acts. By Richard Newton Greaves. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 76, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

HILL (G. b.)—Scenes in 1792; or a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion. By the Rev. G. D. Hill, M.A. Fep, 8vo. pp. 226, 
cloth, 4s. 

HULBERT (J. F.)—Wisdom, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By J. F. Hulbert, M.R.C.S. 12mo. pp. 262, cloth, 5s 

JUSTINA ; a Play. Translated from the Spanish of Cal- 
deron de la Barca. By J. H. Crown 8vo. pp. 142, 
cloth, 4s. 

LYTH (J.)—The Living Sacrifice ; or, a Short Biographi- 
cal Notice of Sarah Bentley, of York. By John Lyth. 
18ino. pp. 107, cloth, Is. 

MARY the Star of the Sea; or, a Garland of Living 
Flowers culled from the Divine Scriptures, and woven to 
the Honor of the Holy Mother of God : a Story of Catho- 
lic Devotion. 12mo. pp. 344, cloth, 5s. ; 

MEMOIRS of a Physician. By A. Dumas. Vol. 3, 12mo. 
pp. 334, s, Is. 

(Popular Library, Vol. 16,) 

MISSIONARY TOILS ;a Poem. By Matilda, Author of 
* Seasons of Peace,” &c. 12mo. pp. 32, cloth, 8d. 

py mee (M.)—A eg ow on the Threshold; a 

t J Mary Molesworth. Post 8vo. pp. 
334, cloth. 10s. f -” 

MONRO (E.)—The Combatants ; an Allegory. 

Rev. Edward 





Menro. Fep. 8vo. pp. 92, cloth, ined. ag 
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NIND( W.)—Odes of Klopstock, from 1747 to 1780. Trans- 
lated from the German, By William Nind. 12mo. pp. 
330, cloth, 6s 

PAGET (E£.)—The Way of Peace: a Tale. By Eliza 
Paget. 2d edit. 18mo. pp. 244, cloth, 2s. 

PRIDE; or, the Duchess. By M. Eugene Sue. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 176, sewed, 2s. 

(Roscoe's Library Edition.) 

READINGS from the Plays of Shakspeare ; in illustration 
of his Characters. Edited by the Author of * Aids to 
Development,” &c. Fep. pp. 442, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

REVOLT of Flanders; an Historical Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By the Author of the Prohibited Comedy, 
* Richelieu in Love.” 8vo. pp. 202, sewed, 3s. 6d. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE.—The Life and Adventures of 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. To which is 
appended, Howell's Life of Alexander Selkirk. I2mo. 
p. 548, cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d 
SISTERS (THE) ; or, Character Exemplified. A Simple 
Tale. 12mo. pp. 70, cloth, 2s. 
STUART (J. 8. AND C. &.)—Lays of the Deer Forest, 
with Sketches of Olden and Modern Deer Hunting ; 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


2, numerous plates and woodcuts, royal 8vo. pp. 342, 
boards, 16s. 
ASHBURNER (Jr)—Facts in Clairvoyance, extracted 


from “ The Zoist;"’ with Observations on Mesmerism, 


| and its application to the Philosophy of Medicine, and 
| to the Cureof Disease. By John Ashburner, M.D. 8vo. 
| sewed, pp. 32, Is. 
| BRASSE (J.)\—The Eounciations and Figures belonging 
to the Propositions ia the First Six, and part of the 
Eleventh, Books of Euciid’s Elements. By the Rev. J. 
| Brasse. 5th edition, mo. pp 100, sewed, Is. 
| COURTNEY (PF. B.)—The Pathology and Rational Treat- 
| ment of Strictures of the Urethra, in all their Varieties 
and Complicauions ; with Practical Observations on the 
Use and Abuse of Instruments in the Treatment of 
| Urethral Diseases. ‘The whole illustrated by numerous 
cases. By F B. Courtney. 8vo pp, 200, cl. ds. 
DEAKIN (.)—Florigraphia Britannica; or, Engravings 
| and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
Britain. By Richard Deakin, M.D. Vol. 3, Ciasses 15 
to 23, Svo. pp. 622, cloth, with 490 illustrations, 3Us. ; 
colored, £2, 17s. 6d. . 


Traits of Nataral History in the Forest; Traditions of GUTHRIE (G.J.)—On Wounds and lojuries of the Chest ; 


the Clans; Miscellaneous Notes. By John Sobieski | 


Stuart and Charles Edward Swart. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
942, with two illustrations, cloth, 2!s. 

TALES of Kirkbeck, or the Parish in the Fells. 
pp. 208, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRA- 
VELS, &c, 
ALISON'S History of Europe. 7th edition. Vol. 18. 
12mo. pp. 448, cloth, 6s. 
BUSH (F.)—Memoirs of the Queens of France. By Mrs. 


Square, 


Forbes Bush. 2d edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 752, | 


cloth, 12s. 
CATLIN'S Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and Residence 
in Europe with his North American Indian Collection ; 


with Anecdotes and Incidents of the Travels and Ad- | 


ventures of three different parties of American Indi ins, 
whom he introduced to the Courts of England, France, 


and Belgium. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 658, with 24 illustrations, | 


cloth, 30s. 


torical Classic, being the most Authentic Record of the 
Annals of the Chinese Empire. Illustrated by later 
Commentators. Translated by W. H. Medhurst, senior, 
8vo. pp. 430, half bound, 14s. 


COPPARD (W. J.)—Cottage Scenes during the Cholera ; | 


being Extracts from « Diary written in July and August, 
1832. By the Rev. W. J. Coppard, M.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
128, cloth, with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, depuis les Temps les plus re- 
cules. ‘Tome premier, Moyen Age, par M. A. Rochee. 
Tome second. Temps modernes, par M. Philarét; 
Chasles. 2% vols. 8vo. pp. 1060, sewed, 15a. 


| tion of Natural Phenomena. 
CHINA.—Ancient China. The Shoo King; or, the His- | 


| 


being the 3d partof the Lectures on some of the more 
important Points in Surgery. By G. J, Guthrie. Royal 
Svo. pp. 116, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

HILLIER (H. B. C.;—Treatise on the Gout: its Nature 
and Treatment, Being the Substance of a Paper read 
before the Medical Society of Guy's Hospital, January, 
id4s. By H. B.C. Hillier, M.D. 8vo. stitched, 2s. 6d. 

HIND (J. KR.) —On the expected Return of the Great Comet 
of 1264 and 1556, with a History of former Appearances ; 
compiled from various Authors; and Ephemerides tor 

| facilitating its Ke-discovery. By J. R. Hind. Sve. pp. 

78, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

| JOUNSTON (T.)—Opuseula Omnia Botanica Thome 

Johosoni. Pharm. Soc. Lond. Soc. Nuperrime edita a 

T. 5. Ralph, Coll, Reg. Chirur. Ang. et Suc. Lin. Soc. 

Small 4tu. pp. 206, reprinted in the antique style, with 
| three plates and fac-simile woodcuts, boards, J Zs. 

JOHNSTON (A. K.)\—The Physical Aulas: a Series of 
Maps and Notes illustrating the Geographical Distribu- 

By A. K. Johnston. 

Based on the Auas of Professor Berghaus, with the co 

operation of Sir D. Brewster, Professors J. D. Forbes, E. 

Forbes, and J. P. Nichol, Dr. Ami Boue, G. R. Water- 

house, Esq., J. 8S. Russell, Eoq.. and Dr. G. Kombst. 

Folio, 30 maps, with descriptive letierpress, haif-bound 

russia, £10. 10s. 

| LAURIE (J.)—An Epitome of the Hommopathic Do- 

| mestic Medicine. Intended to serve as a Guide to those 

who are desirous of commencing the Homa@oputhic 
Treatment in Family Practice. J2mo. pp. 324, cloth, 5s. 
NELLL (H.)—On the Cure of Cataract: with a Practical 

| Summary of the best Modes of Operating, Continental 
| and British. By Hugh Neill. 8vo. pp. 234, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





JAMES THE FIRST.—The Court and Times of James PHILLIPS (R.)—A ‘Translation of the Pharmacupeia of 
the First; illustrated by Authentic and Confidential | the Royal College of Physicians of London, 1836: with 
Letters from various Public and Private Collections Notes and Uiustrations. By Richard Phillips. Sth edit. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Autnor | -8vo. pp. 480, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
of * Memorials of Sophia Dorothea.” 2 vols. 8vo. pp. | SAULL (W. D.)—Observations on the Aboriginal Tribes 
1068, cloth, 28s, of Britain. By William Devonshire Sauli, F.S.A. 

JUNIUS.—-The Authorship of the Letters of Junius elu- Read beiore the Ethnological Society of Londun, March 
cidated ; including a Biographical Memoir of Lieut. 15, ie43. Svo. pp. 16, sewed, Is. 

Col, Isaac Barré, M.P. By John Britton, F.8.A. Royal | TRANSACTIONS of the Zoological Society of London. 
8vo. pp. 144, with portraits, 68 ; 4to. 9s. Vol. 3, Part 5, 4to. pp. 36, 6 plates, sewed, 10s. Gd. 

LIVINSKY (J.)—Reminiscences of Poland; her Revolu- | —— of the Horticultural Society. Voi. 3, Part 3, 4to. sd. 
tions and her Rights. A brief Sketch of the Causes ot Ss. 
the Revolutions, from 1830 to the Incorporation of Cra- 
cow with the Austrian Empire; with a a De- MISCELLANEOUS. 
scription of the City of Cracow. By Isidore Livinsky, | . ve é 
sm Stage, Fp. trop cloth fs. | BOWYER (G.)—Lomoandy The Popeand Austin, By 

eR ee eee Pee ree ed oe edd cen. | CARPENTER (W.)—The Angler's Asetstant ; comprising 
Hope, en King ad = Sesh. te Hy aS d it the | Directions for Bottom Fishing, ‘Trolling, &c.: with 
prising the caly elich edition yet pe ya tert ot ample Instructions tor .he Preparation and Use of Tackie 
work of M. Boutmy, Member of the late Chamber of | d Belt. By Wiillam Carpenter. ite 162, cloth 
Deputies; with supplementary —— ae Se. Ae - BY Willem Carpenter. U. pp. cloth, 
the principal events of the recent Revolution, until after | OO Qa p - iia 
the arrival of the deposed Sovereign at Claremont, in OO pak Lésen abe an eee 
ee Sa the Middle Temple. Post) | iicai Index. ‘The fuil Titles, Sizes, Prices, aud Dates 

vo pp. . clo . Od. . _ , poe vu 

PEPYS (8 )—Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, | r ie he eg ana boaod + papa corrected to 
Secretary to the Admiralty of the Keigns of Charles I. | (, ARKE a ar +er , _— r a Sh 
and James U.; with a Life and Notes. By Richard | “' o ‘i. ye gas peta go ng aks- 
Lord Braybrooke. 34 edition, congetepanty enlarged, vet. Sia ed ro es tgs arke. Koyal Svo. pp. S90, 
Vol. 1, post &vo, pp. 380, cloth, 10s. . 1) OF BMG n. 

SMITH (J.)—Our Seottish Clergy: Fifty-two Sketches, eee Hr fsa nn oe Sweaty Toews Plates, 
Biographical, Theological, and Critical, including Cler-|  P™ : Neg Dr: peg e Opper; With Ueecripiiuns, 
gymen of all Denominations. Edited by John Smith. a ¥ ha oe eum of t Sch auieies of the Coinage, By 
Ave. pp 400, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; a te 3 vel Humphreys. edition, post 8vo. pp. 13u, 

SPAIN.—A History of Spain. 18&mo. pp. 320, cl. 2s. ana : . 

OK EN : an "i CUITT (G.)—Wanderings and Pencillings amo 

“ie WV gm A Now edition, tone By A Kuins of the Olden ‘Time: a Series of Seveuup aes 
aie _ . ; ‘ Etchings. By George Cuitt, Esq With Descriptive 

Wollr Gone 8 Hates to Welham in the ge arg Foliv, half morvcco elegant, gilt leaves, 
Years 1843-1845, to ascertain the Fate of Colonel Stod- mh gar gs 

4 Yonol | DUD (C. R.)—The Peerage, Baronetage, aud Kn e of 

DD Li ee yy ety ten ened Great Britain and ireland, tacinding ail = “Titled 

por verre . —— | Closses. kighth Year. By Charles K. Dod. 12mo. pp. 
JURISPRUDENCE. | 








608, cloth, jus. 6d. 


Z FEMALE EXAMPLES, selected from the Holy Seri 
STAMP (G.)--A Comprehensive Index to the Statute | hageey vee heer ter | nant tan 
Law of England to the Close of the Session, 10 and 11 ~ roee Sonn, By 4 Clergyn.an's Daughter. 18mo. 
Vict, 1847. By George Stamp. 8vo. pp. 382, boards | by e'1rCHER (8.)—Practical Arithmetic, for the Use of 


10s. ; 
WILLIAMS (J.)—Principles of the Law of Personal Pro-| Adults. By Sergeant Fletcher. 12mo. pp. 126, cloth, 


2s. 

rty, intended for the use of Students in Conveyancing. — 
By Joshua Williams, Esq. vo. pp. 392, boards, 14s. “ ~~ wine one ~~ Joy ee Poetry. 
WHITWORTH (R.)--Equity Precedents: comprising GAVIN (H.)—Sanitary Ramblings _ St aeiies 
Bilis, Petitions. and Answers, adapted to the Urders of |") vsteations of Bethaal Green: a ‘Type of the Condition 
May, 1845; with Notes on Pleading and Evidence. By,| On. Metropolis aad other large ‘Towns. By Hector 

Rovert Whitworth, Esq. 8vo. pp. 674, boards, 22s. Gavin, M.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 118, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES. GIDDE'S (WALTER) Book of Sundry Vraughts, princi 
AIDE MEMOIRE to the Military Sciences. Part 1, Vol.| pally serving fur Glaziers, and not impertinent for Plas- 
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terers and Gardeners, besides sundry other Professions ; 
with additional plates. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 117 
plates, square 8vo. 16a. 

HAMILTON'S Select Songs of Scotland, arranged with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Pianoforte. 
Complete in 1 vol. folio. pp. 208, mor. 188. 

HANDEL'S ORATORIO, Judas Maccabeus, in Vocal 
Score ; with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ or 
Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent Novello. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 190, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

HEYGATE (W. E.)—William Blake; or, the English 
he gg By the Rev. W. Heygate. 12mo. pp. 216, cl. 


3. 6d. 

JONES'S Guide to Norway, and Salmon-Fishers’ Pocket 
Companion. Edited by Frederick Tolfrey, Esq. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 264. colored plates, cloth, 15s. 

LESSONS from Nature, in Six Narratives. By the Au- 
thor of * The Week.” 24mo. pp. 240, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MEYER (I. L.)—Game Birds and their Localities; ac- 
companied by Useful Notes to Sportsmen. By H. L. 
Meyer, Author of “ Illustrations of British Birds.” 
Folio, sewed, 12s. 

MILLARD (J. E )—Historical Notices of the Office of 
Choristers. By the Rev. James Elwin Millard, B.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. pp. 84, cloth, 2s 6d. 

PARLOR RECREATIONS for Ladies; embracing con 
cise Instructions in Drawing, &c.; also, Cultivation of 
Window Piants. To which is appended, the Lady’s 
Toilet Table. 12mo. pp. 126, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PATERSON (N.)—The Manse Garden; or, Pleasant Cul 
tare of Fruit Trees, &c. By Nathaniel Paterson. New 
edition, l2mo. pp. 306, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STEVENSON («.)—Account of the Sherryrore Light- 
house ; with Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses. 
By Alan Stevenson. 4to. pp. 450, 34 plates, cloth, 


WEALE'S Map of the Railways of Great Britain and 
Ireland; with the Population marked on each of the 
principal Towns. In case, 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO.—Commerce and Free Trade 


promoted in the Indian Archipelago. By Philopatris. 
8vo. pp. 24, sewed, 6d. 


JELLY (J.)—A Cursory Glance at the Past and Present 
Condition of Great Britain ; intended as a Beacon tothe 
British Sugar Colonies. By Thomas Jelly. 8vo. pp. 
63, sewed, 2s. 

STUART (H.) —The Planter’s Guide: a Practical Evsay 
on the best Method of giving immediate Effect to Wood 
by the transplanting of large Trees and Underwood. Ry 
Sir Henry Stuart. 3d edition, with a Memoir of the 
Author, and his last additions and improvements, 8vo. 
pp. 568, cloth, 21s. 

SCHLESWIG QUESTION.—Germany Unmasked; or, 
Facts and Coincidences explanatory of her Real Views 
in seeking to wrest Schleswig from Denmark: by the 
Chevalier Bunsen. Post 8vo. pp. 136, bds. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL Narrations of the Convince- 
ment and other Religious Experience of Samuel Crisp, 
Elizabeth Webb, Evan Bevan, Margaret Lucas, and 
Frederick Smith. Fep 8vo. pp. 276, cloth, 3s. 

BORROMAL (8. C.)—Pastorum Instructiones atque 
Epistole. Textum recognov. notisque illustr. E. W. 
Westhoff. 12mo. pp. 320, 2s. 

BROWN ig gta | Discourses on the First Epistie 
of the Apostle Peter. By Jobo Brown, D.D 3 vols. 8vo. 

CHRISTIAN CAMPAIGNS under the Great Captain; 
descriptive of Enlisting, Drilling, Garrison Duty, March- 
ings, &c. By a Christian Soldier. 18mo. pp. 184, cloth, 


Is. 6d. 

CUMMING (J.)—Apocalyptic Sketches ; or, Lectures on 
the Book of Revelation, delivered in the large room of 
Exeter Hall in 1847-48. By the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D. 4th edition, - 8vo. pp. 528, cloth gilt, 9s. 

CUNNINGHAME (W.)—An Analytical Survey of the 
Times of the Four Kingdoms of Daniel and of Jerusa- 
lem, from the Year before Christ 606, to the present 
Year 1847, which ix shown to be their Common Point of 
Concentration and Fulness. By Wiiliam Cunninghame. 
&vo. pp. 68, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

DALTON —An Explanatory and Practical Commentary 
on the New ‘Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ: in- 
tended chiefly as a Help to Family Devotion. Edited 
and continued by the Rev. W. Dalton. 3d edition, 2 
vuls. 8vo. pp. 1442, cloth, 24s. 

DICK (T.)—The Philosophy of Religion ; or, an [lustra- 
tion of the Moral Laws of the Universe. By Thomas 
Dick. 12mo. pp. 394, cloth gilt, 3s. 

(Cotlins’ Cheap Series. 

DICKEN (C. R.)—Three Letters from a Mother to 


Children, previous w and consequent upon Confirma- 
tion. By Mrs. R.C Dicken. 12mo. 44, cloth, 2s. 
FABER (F. W.)—An Essay on Bea tion, Canoniza- 
tion, and the Processes of the © tion of Rites 


By the Rev. F. W. Faber. Post 8vo. pp. 140, with fron- 
tisprece, cloth, 3s. 

FAREL (W.)—Life in Action; or, the Grace of God in 
the Zeal, Labors, and Achievements of William Farel, 
one of the Reformers, and Contemporary with Martin 
Luther. Translated from the French. By Philos. 
pe 116, cl. 1s. 

FRLIENDS.—Tracts illustrating the H , Doctrine, and 
Discipline of the Society of Friends. 1 cl. Is. 

—— Some Account of the Rise of the Society of Friends 


joined itthere. 12mo. 70, cloth, Is. 
GARVEY (M. A.)—Christian Warfare: or, Self-Defence 
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HALL (N.)—Come to Jesus. By Newman Hall, B.A. 
32mo. pp. 64, sewed, 4d. ; royal 32mo. gilt, 6d. 

HILL (R.'\—Deep Things of God. By the jate Sir Richard 
Hill, New edition, 32mo. pp. 222, cloth, 1s. 6d, 

MASKELL (W.)—Holy Baptism: a Dissertation. By the 
Rev. William Maskell. 8vo. pp. 390, cloth, 15s. 

M’GHEE (K. J.)—Expository Lectures on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, By the Rev. Robert J. M’Ghee. 2d edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1054, cloth, 21s. 

MILL (W. H.)— Five Sermons on the Nature of Chris- 
tianity, preached in the Advent and Christmas Tide, 
1846, before the University of Cambridge. By W. H. 
Mill. 8vo. pp. 176, cloth, 7s. 

MILNER (M )—The Christian Mother. By Mary Milner. 
32mo. pp. 176, cloth, Is. 6d. 

M’'LEAN (A.j—Dissertations, Letters, Sermons. &c. &c. 
By the Rev. A. M'Lean. Vol. 4, post 8vo, pp. 35¥, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 

NOBLE (8 )—The Divine Law of the Ten Command- 
ments explained according to both its Literal and Spirit- 
ual Sense ; in a Series of Sermons. By the Rev. 8. No- 
ble. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth, 7s. 

PICK (A.)—The Gathering of Israel, or the Patriarchal 
Blessing, as contained in the 49th chap. Genesis. Llius- 
trated by the Authority of Biblical References. By 
Aaron Pick. Fep. 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SAINTS AND SERVANTS OF GOD.—The Life of the 
Blessed Sebastian of Apparizes, Franciscan Lay Brother 
of the Province of the Holy Gospel in Mexico. Post 
8vo. pp. 296, cloth, with portrait, 4s. 

SANSON (O .)—The Life of Oliver Sanson; relating some 
of his Travels and Labors in the Work of the Ministry 
for turning People from Darkness to Light. First print- 
ed in 1710. 32mo. pp. 368, cloth, 4s. 

SEYMOUR (M. H.)—A Pilgrimage to Rome: containing 
some Account of the High Ceremonies—The Mo- 
nustic Institutions —The Religious Services—The Sacred 
Relics—The Miraculous Pictures—and the General 
State of Religion in that City. By the Rev. Hobart 
Seymour. 8vo. pp. 638, woodcuts, half bound, 14s. 

SOAMES (H.)—The Latin Church during Anglo Saxon 
Times. By the Rev. H. Soames, M.A. 8vo. pp. 258, 
cloth, 14s. 

SPENCER (W. H.)—An Abridginent of Wall’s History of 
Infant Baptism. By the Rev. William Henry Spencer. 
Fep. pp. 204, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

TALES for the Times. No. 1—The Young Protestant, or 
the Compass of Sea and Land to make one Proselyte. 
By a Clergyman. 12mo. pp. 158, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THORPE (B.)—The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy 
Gospels. Edited from the Original Manuscripts by Ben- 
jamin Thorpe, F.S.A. Post 8vo. pp. 246, cloth, reduced 


to 8s. 

WORDSWORTH (C.)—Sequel to Letters to M. Gondon 
on the Destructive Character of the Church of Rome, 
both in Religion and Polity. By Chr. Wordsworth. 2d 
edit. post 8vo. pp 344, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

YOUNG (J.)—Motives to the Cultivation of Piety ; or, 
Topics of Scriptural Encouragement for devout Travel- 
gh Zion. By James Young. 18mo. pp. 164, cloth, 

8s. ° r 





Advertisements. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








One Copy one Year, . s 4 - - 300 
Two Copies “ . Or one copy two years, 5 00 
Four “ “ —, toone address, . - 1000 


Payments to be made in advance. 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 


ADVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, Occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
vertisements are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 


To Cuanet an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 


To WirupRaw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 


OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
157 Broadway. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


PARIS EDITIONS. 


——= 


E Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
the most approved works in the various departments of 
education, embracing, History, Geo, . Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Biography, Literature, . Matu- 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, ics, 
Reading Looks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
hae | have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 
which are illustrated with rich Eogravings, plain and 
colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and [talian School 
P yw tga American editions, includiug those edited by 


Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 








ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
m25 fp tf 411 Broadway. 


NEW ENGLISH WORKS 


“ PER BRITANNIA.” 
Just received Ly 


JOHN WILEY, 


161 Broadway. 


The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and 
Ecumenical Council of Trent, celebrated under the 
Sovereign Ponts. Paul IIL, Julius HL, and Pius IV. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth ; to which are 
prefixed Essays on the External and Internal History of 
the Council. 8vo. cloth, $3. 


Brande’s Chemistry. 2 vols. New edition, 


enlarged, $12 25. 


Brooke’s Borneo and Celebes. 2 large vols. 8vo. 
with numerous plates, $9 25. 


Eastlake’s Contributions to the Literature of 
Fine Aris. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


McGhee on Ephesians. 2 vols. $5 75. 


Smith’s Our Scottish Clergy. 52 Sketches 
of Clergymen of all Denominations. 8vo. $2 25. 


Britton’s Authorship of “ Junius,” elucidated. 
Royal 8vo. $1 62. 
Chambers’s Ancient Sea Margins. $2 50. 


Nicholas Nickleby, cheap edition, $1 50. 


Memoir of Author of the “ Listener.”—The 
Life, Remains, &c.,of Caroline Fry. Portrait, $2. 


Burnet’s Lectures on Fine Arts. 12mo. $1 62. 
Ranke’s Popes. Vol. 3 (Bohn), 88 cts. 


Clarke’s Paintings in Water Colors, $2 37. 


Guesses at Truth, 2d Series, with large 
Additions, $2. 


A. Durer’s Artist’s Married Life. $1 75. 
Maurice’s Lord’s Supper. 75 cts. 
Bickersteth’s Prayers for the Young, $1. 
Bickersteth’s Child’s Book of Prayers, 25 cts. 
Books, &-c., imported by every Steamer. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY; 


TOUCHING THE STRUCTURE, DISTRIBUTION, 
AND NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
RACES OF ANIMALS, LIVING AND 
EXTINCT. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PART 1, COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ AND AUGUSTUS A. GOULD. 
Price $1. 
Extracts from the Preface. 


“ The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the 
leading principles of the science gf Zoology, as deduced 
from the present state of knowledg¢, so iliustrated as to be 
intelligible to the beginning student. No similar treatise 
now exists in this country, and, indeed; some of the topics 
have not been touched upon in the language, unless in a 
strictly technical form, and in scattered articles.” 

“ Being designed for American students, the illustrations 
have been drawn, as far as possibile, from American ob- 
jects. * * * Popular names have been employed as 
far as possible, aud to the scientific names an English ter- 
mination has sen toag | been given. ‘I'he first part is de- 
voted to Compgrative Physiology, as the basis of Classifi- 
cation; the d, to Systematic Zoology, in which the 
priocipies of Classification will be applied, and the princi- 
pal groups of animals briefly characterized. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jel7 3t Publishers, Boston. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Fouxpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 
His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MatHematicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Foriegn Lanouaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
m... of every description executed on the most favorable 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most @ publishers in the 
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NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


I. ; 

MEMOIRS OF THE : 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 
By MADD'LLE LE NORMAND. 

A New Edition. Price $2. In Cloth, extra gilt. 
2 vols Post 8vo. 

“It combines all the value of authentic history with 
the absorbing interest of an autobiography, or exciting ro- 
mance.”’— The City Item. 

If. 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
4 new Edition. Price reduced to $' 25. 
In one volume, 12mo., Large Type, Cloth Gilt. 
It. 


WASHINGTON 


GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


A new and cheap Edition, 2vols. Cloth Backs. 
Price $1 25. 
Vv. 





(Nearly ready) 


THRILLING |NCIDENTS 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Comprising the most Striking Events of the 
REVOLUTION, THE FRENCH WAR, THE TRIPO- 
LITAN WAR, THE INDIAN WAR, THE SE- 
COND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 
With 300 Engravings. 1 vol. Royal 8vo, 600 pages. 
By the Author of “* ae Navy of the United 
ates. 


Vv. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL IN AMERICA. 
One volume, Post octavo, ox imenee Gilt. Price $1 50. 


THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, 
From its Discovery and Settlement by Europeans to the 
Present Time. 
By ROBERT R. HOWESON. 
2 vols. Bvo. 


Vil. 
PETERS’S NEW DIGEST. 

A Full and Arranged Digest of the Decisions in Common 
Law, Equity, and Admiralty, of the Courts of the Uni- 
ted States, from the Organization of the Government in 
1789 to 1847, in the Supreme Court, Circuit, District 
and Admiralty Courts. 

Reported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and How- 
ard’s Supreme Court Reports; in Gallison, Mason, Paine, 
Peters, Washington, Wallace, Sumner, Story, Baldwin, 
Brockenbrough, und M’Lean’s Circuit Court Reports ; and 
in Brees, Ware, Peters, and Gilpin’s District and Admiral- 


ty Reports. 
By RICHARD PETERS. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price $10. 
I 


Vill. 
MAJOR JONES’S TRAVELS 
FROM GEORGIA TO CANADA. 
With 8 Engravings from Original Designs by Darley. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. 
No. 12. Price 25 cents. 
Nos. 1 to 12 now ready. Price 25 cents each. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 


THE FUTURE. 
By HENRY C. CAREY, 
Author of “ rete. - Political Economy.” 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. 
By FREDERICK H. HEDGE. 
With Portraits of Schilier, Goethe, Herder, Mendelssohn, 
Richter, Luther, and Schlegel. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 560 pages, cloth gilt, $3 50. 
il 


HAZLITT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
Complete in 3 vols. cloth extra gilt. Price $3 50. 


XIII. 

WHOM TO MARY & HOW TO MARRY. 
By one who has Refused “ Twenty Excellent Cffers.”’ 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 25 ets. (or with- 
out illustrations, price 124 cents). 


XIV. 
NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF 
THE EMPIRE. 


Complete in 2 vols. 12mo. cloth gilt, with 16 fall length 
Portraits ip Military Costume. Price $2 50. 


XV. 
THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 
By RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 
Second Eiition, with Alterations. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth gilt. 





United States. 


Price $3 75. 
With Portraits of celebrated American Writers. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 











SUPPLEMENTARY LIST No. 


OF 


Il. 


ENGLISH BOOKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, 


FOR SALE BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


No. 200 BROADWAY, 


Penn (Granville).—Annotations to the Book of 
the New Covenant ; with an Fxpositery Pretace. 1 vol. 
8vo. Published at $3, reduced to $1 50. 


Barrow (Rev. E. J.)—The Elgin Marbles, 
with an abridged Historical Account ot Athens. Illus 
trated with twenty Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. Published at 
$3 50. reduced to 8. : 

Mackennon (Col.)—Origin and Services of the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 8vo. Published at $6, re- 
duced to $3 50. 


Felltham (Owen).—Resolves, Divine, Moral, 
Political. 1 vol. 4to. Published at $3 50, reduced to) 
$1 7 


Taylor (W. B. S.)—History of the University 
ot Dublin: its Origin, Progress, and Present Condition. 


lilustrated by Views of its Buildings, etc. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Published at $4 50, reduced to $2. 


Ireland (John).—Paganism and Christianity 
Compared, in a Course of Lectures at Westminster. 


New edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Published at $2 75, reduced 
to $1 25. 





NEW YORK, AND 16 LITTLE 


Plato's Apology for Socrates, the Crito and 


Part of the PLedo: with Notes. J vol. 12mo. pub. at 
$) 25, reduced to 75 cis. 


Wilberforce.—A Practical View of Christiani- 
ty. By Willism Wilberforce. 1 vel. 12mo. published 
at $1 25, reduced to 75 cts. 


Bourns.—The Principles ard Practice of Engi- 
neerirg and other Surveying. With an Ayypendix, by 
Charles Bcurns. 2d edition. } vol. &vo. publis) ed at $5, 
reduced to $3 50. 


Partirgton’s Mechanics’ Library ; or, Pook of 
Trades ; containing Builders, Painters, Coach makers, 
&c., &c. } vol. #vo. many plates, published at §4 50, 
reduced to $2. 


Cicero —The Tusculan Disputations of M. 


Tullius Cicero, with en Introduction. 1 vol. 12mo. 
published at $1 25, seduced to 75 cts. 


Lillie—The British Perfumer; being a Col- 


lection of Choice Reccipts. By the late Charles Lillie. 
1 vol. }2mo. published at $1 25, 1¢Cuced to 75 cts, 


Chalmers (Thomas).—The Christian and Civic| Allen.—An Etymological Analysis of Latin 


Economy of Large Towns. 
$4 SO, reduced to $2. 


1 vol. 8vo. Published at) 


Verbs. By Alexender Allen. 1 vol. }.:mo. published at 
1 75, reduced to $1. 


Mason.—Creation by the immediate agency of| Cox-—Our Young Men; their Importance 


God. By Thomas M. Mason. 1 vol. 12mo. Published 
at $1 75, reduced tw 75 cents. 


Dick.—The Philosophy of a Future State. By 
Thomas Dick, LL.D. 1 Vol. 12mo. Published at $2, | 
reduced w $1. 


Aiken.—Essays on Song Writing; with a 
Collection of the best English Songs. 1 vol. 8vo. Pub- 
lished at $1 75, reduced to $1. 


Gregory.-A Father's Legacy to his Daugh- | 
ter. By Dr. Gregery. Ulustrated by Weston. 1 vol.) 
mo. Published at $1 25, reduced to 75 cents. 


Cambridge Prize Poems ; being a Collection of 
the English Poems which bave obtuined the Gold Medal 
in the University of Cambridge. 1 vol. 12mo. Publish- 
ed at $1 75, reduced to $1. 


Crabbe.—The Tales and Miscellaneous Poems 
of the Rev. George Crabbe. 1 vol. 12mo. Published 
at $2 25, reduced to $1 25. 

Russell.—History of the Principal States of 
Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht. By Lord John 
on 2 vols. 12mo. published at $4, reduced to 


Duncan.—The Dukes of Normandy, from the 
time of Robert to the Expulsion of King John by Pbilip- 
Augustus of Fratce. By Jonathan Duncan, Esq. | vol. 
l2mo. published at $1 75, reduced to $1. 


Barrow.—Elements of Conchology, according 
to the Linnean System; illustrated by 28 plates dgiwn 
from Nature. Bythe Rev. E. J. Barrow. 1 vol. dvo. 
published at $3, reduced to $1 25. 


Langhorne.—Plutarch’s Lives ; with Notes, 
Critical and Historical, and Life of Plutarch. By John 
and William Langhorne. 1 vol. 8vo. published at $4, 
reduced to $2 25. 


Sohomaun.—A Dissertation on the Assem- 
blies of the Athenians: in Three Books. Translated 


from the Latin of G.F. Sohomaun. 1 vol. 8vo. publish- 
ed at $2 75, reduced to $1 50. 


Robertson.—A Dictionary of Latin Phrases. 
By William Robertson, A.M. New edition, 1 vol. &vo. 
published at $3, reduced to $1 75. 

Rundell.—A New System of Domestic Cook- 
ery, formed upon principles of Economy. By Mrs. 
Rundell. 1 vol. 12mo. published at $1 75, reduced wo 


$1 Ov. 

Moore.—The Christian System Vindicated. 
By the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A. 2d edition, 12mo. pub. 
at $1! 50, reduced to $1. S 

Chapone.—Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind: Addressed to a Lady. By Mrs.Chapone. 1 vol. 
12mo. published at $1 25, reduced to 75 ets. 


Harris.—The Life and Services of Gen. Lord 





Harris in America, East Indies, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pub. 
at $1 75, reduced to $1." 


and Claims. By F. A. Cox,D.1. 1 vol. 12mo. published 
at $1 25, reduced to 75 cts. 

Winning.--A Manual of Comparative Philo- 
logy. By the Rev. W B. Winning, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 
published at $2 50, regueed to $150. 

Shelley —Rambles in aovmeny and Italy. 


By Mrs. Shelley. 2 vols. 120. published at $4 50, re- 
duced to $2. 


Hill.—Village Dialogues between Farmer 
Littleworth, Kev. Mr. Lovegood, and others. By Ruw- 
land Hill, AM. Il vel. 12mo. published at $175, re- 
duced to $1. 


Drake.—Mornings in Spring; or, Retrospec- 
tiens Bic graphical Critical, &c. By Nathan Lrake, 
M.D. 2 vols 12mo. published at $2 75, reduced to $1 50. 


Bonnycastie.-Newfoundland in 1842; a Se- 
quel to “The Canadas in 1841." By Sir Richard H. 
“5 as 2 vals. Smo. published at $4 50, reduced 
to $1 75. 

Chorley.—Music and Manners in France and 
Germany. A Feries of Sketches of Art and Society. 
By H. T. Chorley. 4 vols. 1: mo. published at $5 50, re- 
duced to $275. 


Davis.--Sketches of China, with Notices and 
Observations relative to the Present War. By J. PF. 
Davis, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. published at $4. reduced 
to $1 50. 

Jameson.—Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. By Mrs. Jremescn. 2 vols. Smo. published at 
$3 75, reduced to $2 25. 

Comic Arithmetic (The).—Illustrated with 


many Humorous Etchings. 1 vel. 1{mo. published at 
$1 75, reduced to 75 cts. 


Borrow.— The Bible in Spain ; ér, the Jour- 
neys, Adventures, &c , of an Englishman, in an attempt 
to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 3 vols. 
12mo. published at $8, reduced to $3. 

The Gypsies in Spain, with an original 

collection of their Songs and Poerry. By George Bor- 

row. 2 vols. 12mo, published at $5 50, reduced to $2. 


Frazer.--Narrative of the Residences of the 
Persian Princes in Londen, with an Account of their 
Journey from Persia. 2 vols. 12mo. with plates, pub- 
lished at $4 50, reduced to $2 25. 


Herbert.--lialy and Italian Literature. B 


Charles Herbert, E:q. 1 vol. 12mo. published at $) 7 
reduced to $1. 


Goldsmith.—The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
with a Lifeand Notes. 4 vols. 12mo. illustrated, pub- 
lished at $5, reduced to $4. 

Costello.—Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 1 vol. 12mo. with 
plates, published at §1 75, reduced to $1. 








BRITAIN, LONDON. 
STANDARD ENGLISH AUTHORS, 


PARIS EDITIONS. Svo, size. 


OPFERED aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Gibbon (Edwd.)—History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited by Rev. H. H. 
Millman. 8 vols. published at $16, reduced w $8, 
neatly half bound. 


Scott (Sir Walter).—Miscellaneous Prose 
Works; containing Life of Dryden, Life of Swift, 
Lives of the Nove'ists, Essays on Chivalry, Romance, 
and the Drama, &c., &e. 8 vols. published at $20, 
reduced to $i2, neatly half bound. 


—— The Cemplete Novels. 5 vols. published 
at $18, reduced to $10, neatly half bound. 


—— Complete Poetical Works. 1 vol. pub- 
lished at $4, reduced to $2. 
Montague (Lady Mary Wortley).—Corres- 


pondence of. 2 vols. published at $3 50, reduced to $2, 
neatly half beund. 

Hallam (Henry).—The Constitutional History 
of England trem the Accession of Henry Seventh to the 
Death of George the Second. 3 vols. published at $5, 
reduced to $3 50, neatly half bound. 


Lingard (Jobn)—A History of England, 
from the First Invasion by the homans, to the com- 
mence ment of the Reign of William the Third 3 vols. 
published at $16, reduced to $8, neatly half bound. 

Milman (Rev. Henry).—The History of Chris- 
tianity from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. 2 vols. published ta 
$3 50, reduced to 250, neatly half bound. 

Goldsmith’s (Oliver) Works ; comprising Vicar 
of Wakefield, Citizen of the World, Poems, &c.,&c. 4 
vols. published at $10, reduced to $6, half bound. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


LIBRARY WORKS. 
Gibbon (Edward).—The History of the De- 


cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A new edition, 
with a Portrait and Maps, 8 vols. reduced to $12. 

Robertson (William), The Works of, with an 
Account of his Life and Writings. In 9 vols. 8vo. Re- 
duced to $12. 

Gillies (John).—The History of Ancient 
Greece, its Colonies and Corquests ; including the His- 
tory of Literature, Philosophy, and the Fine Arts. The 
Gth edition. 4 vols. 8vo. Reduced to $10. 

Hume & Smollett’s History of England, from 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Neath of George the 
ae A new cdition in 1 vols. 8vo. with porirails, 





—— with Historical Illustrations and Por- 


traits, with a Continuation by Rey. T. 8. Hughes, B.D 
21 vols. }2mo. $27. 


Lingard (John).—A History of England, from 
the First Invasion by the Romans to the Commence- 
ment of the Reign of William the Third. A new edi- 
tion, corrected and considerably enlurged. In 13 vole. 
12mo. with Portrait and [lustration, $17. 


Pope (Alexander).—The Works of, with 
Notes ard IJustrations, by himselfand others, to which 
are added, a New Life of the Author, and Remarks by 
William Roveoe, Esq. New edition, in 8 vols. &vo. $24. 

Beaemont & Wimoher The Spr Ts = 
N ical Memoir. v. F 
ender Dyce, in ii vols 8vo. with portal ts. Reduced 


to $24. 
Scott (Sir Walter)—The Miscellaneous 


Prose Works of, to match the 48 vol. edition of the 
— 28 vols. 12mo. with Portrait and Llustrations, 


APPLETON & CO., Importers, 2C0 Brozdway. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Published by 


WILLIAM HALL & SON, 
No. 239 Broadway, cor. Park Place, 
" SUCCESSORS TO 
FIRTH, HALL & POND, 

HE Belle Polka, composed and dedicated to Miss Mary 

Ann Collins, by Albert W. Berg. “ Vive la Repub- 
lique,” a Grand Pot Pourri of French and American 
airs; and La Marseillaise Grand Chorus, with French 
and English words, arranged by Herrman 8. Saroni. This 
piece is embellished with a splendidly illuminated litho- 
graphic title, printed in colors. No. 1 “ Repertoire des 
Jeunes Pianistes,” by Ferd. Beyer, “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” als if 








FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(suUCCEssors TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Dealers in Musie and Musical Merchandise, 
Have just published, 

THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. MeKins- 
try, Jr. Embellished with a beautiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russell. 

YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a 
popular Southern Refrain, and arranged for the Piano- 
forte. By Charles E. Horn. 


Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 


All the New Music received as soon as published 
Music imported to order. Music bound. 

Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (post- 


paid) 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and subst 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 





Royal Quarto, 
{n neat. plain binding, re P ; from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Morocco, extra, gilt edges e “ 6to 12 
 . >: with splendid Plates, “ 10to 15 
“ “Beveled side, gilt clasps and [llumi- 

nations, ‘ “ Ito 3 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat, plain binding, - ; - from $3 to $5 
“ Turkey Moroces, gilt edges, . o aS 
eee - with splefidid Steel Engrav- 


to 15 


5to 5 
Bto 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


In neat, plain binding,. . . . from 1 75to02 50 
“Turkey Morocco, giltedges, .  . 2 50 to 5 00 
* * » with splendid steel en- 
ra 


“oe 


ings, . ° . 
“clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
1 


tions, . . : : . 
“ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neatplainbinding . 3 . . . SOcentstof 00 
* Imitation, gilt edge 6 4 ’ $1 CO to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ‘ . * 1 75 to 2 25 
- * as with clasps > 2 WO to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 3 to BOO 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding - «+. «. Scents to 1 00 
tucks, or pocket-book style + 7% “ tw100 
, roan, imitation, gilt edge ° - 19 “ w1SO 
ee ae wa i= “ to 200 
‘a ” ai 45 asps “ to 3 50 
Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments 300 “ to 7u0 


J.P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Just Published. 
Just Published by 


GEORGE NICHOLS, 
BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 


1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 
C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 
and Revised Edition. 


Text of Bremi, with English No’es by C. C. Feiton. 

3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 
Series. 

4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 
land, the other Northern States, and British America. 
By Edward ‘Tuckerman, A. M 


Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LICHENES. 

With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Natural Systems of Oken, Frie=, and 
Endlicher. 

BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 


In Press, 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Notes by Professor Felton. 
m1 tf 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 4, Barclay Street, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 


LisT OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reiwen in Britisch-Guiana in den 
Jahren 1840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna uod Flora Guiana’s 
nach Vorlagen von Johannes Miiller, Ehrenberg, Erich- 
son, Klotzsch, and Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und 
Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols $15. 


SCHUBERTH (G. H. von) —Reise in das Morgenland in 
den Jahren 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 
$8 50. 


WHEATON (HENRY ).—Elements du droit international. 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des hentigen Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 50. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
Colonisation von Neu-England. Von der ersten Nieder- 
lassungen daselbst im Jahre 1607, bis zur Emtibrang der 
Provinzialverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. 
Nebst einer Karte von Nen-England. Leipzig, 1847, 
bound, $3. 


RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 
Berlin, 1842, vol 1, $1 75. 


LUBEN (A.)—Volistiindige Naturgeschichte der Sange- 
thiere mit zahlreichen Abbilddungen auf 138 Tafein. 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 


SCHLEGEL (FR. v.) Simmtliche Werke. 2e Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 


MULLER (K. O.;—Kleine Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 


Handbuch der Archeologie der Kunst. 3te Aufl. 
von F. G. Weicker. Breslau, 1848, bound, $3 50. 


MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre von der 
Siinde. 2 vols. Breslau, 1844, $5 50. 


ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholia in Vetus Testamen- 
tum in compendiuin redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21. 


GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cum in Veteris ‘Testamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 
ipso adornata atque ab A Th. Hoffmann recognita. 
Lipsia, 1847, bound, $4 75. my20 tf 








THE GRAND COLLECTION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 
GALLERY OF THE 
LYCEUM BUILDING. 





mil tf Philadelphia. 








To Booksellers and Publishers throughout 
the United States. 


STEWART, . 
OF MARYLAND, 


AVING located in the City of New York, would re- 
spectfully inform the Trapk that he is prepared to 
act as their Agent, in making Purchases, Pubiishing, &c., 
and filling orders which may be consigned to him. Not 
being connected with any particular house, the Trade may 
expect that the best bargains will be sought for. 
All Orders, accompanied with the Cash or approved 
City References, will meet with prompt attention 
The commission charged, and the attention given, will 
be regulated with a view of securing the confidence of the 
Trade, and establishing a permanent business, 
Address, WM. STEWART, 

76 Broadway. 


WwW. 


REFERENCES, 


Cusuine & Broruer, Baltimore. 
Griea, Evuott & Co., Philadelphia. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 


New York, June 13, 1848. 


‘JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERIC A 


jel7 3meow8t 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE LETTERS OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 


ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 
Orders from the trade respectfully solicited. 
Published and for sale by booksellers generally. 
DERBY, MILLER & CO., 


my6 tf Auburn, New York. 


Bell & Stokes’s Theory and Practice of Physic. 


NEW EDITION. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


BELL AND STOKES’S 
LECTURES ON THE 
THEORY & PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Two vols. 8vo., pp. 1762. 


Price Six Dollars, in extra sheep binding. 
The following notices of the former edition are selected 


as the 
Opinions of the Medical Press. 


“A comprehensive and faithfal digest of the ‘Theory 
and Practice of Medicine, as taught by the best masters.” 
— Buff. Med. Journ. 


“ Few Medical works issued from the American press, 
within the same period, have had more currency, or been 
more highly approved by the profession. This edition of 
the Lectures is marked by substantial improvements, 
which will enhance the value of the work to the practi- 
tioner. Dr. Bell is just the man to keep his book up to the 
present state of medical science, and his readers have the 
cowfortable assurance that they have before them al! the 
light of recent discovery.”— Western Journal of Med. and 
Surg. 

“We know of no book of the kind which we would 
more readily place in the hands of a student, or to which 
we would more readily refer the practitioner, for a hasty 
investigation of a subject.”—New Eng. Quart. Journ. 

“ Dr. Bell has bestowed much industry on the present 
edition. He has supplied many marked deficiencies in the 
former.” “Those by our friend and fellow townsman, to 
which we more particularly refer, exhibit much learning 
and research, judicivus discrimination, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the diseases and practice of this coun- 
try. More need not be said to entitle him to the thans of 
the profession for his share in this publication.”"—Med. 
Examiner. 








In Press, 
And will be ready early in July, 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
GRAVES’ AND GERHARD’S LECTURES 
ON CLINICAL MEDICINE, 
AND 


GOOCH ON WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 





migtf No. 563 Broadway.—Admittance 25 cents. 
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THE (LONDON) ART-UNION, 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF FINE ARTS; THE ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL, ETC., ETC, 


Containing, in each Monthly Part, three Engravings on 
Steel, from Pictures by the most eminent Artists and 
Painters of the leading Schools; with about Fifty Fine 
Engravings on Wood; and Thirty-two pages of Letter- 
press. Price $7 50 per annum, payable in advance. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent tor the United States, 
Art-Union Building, 497 Broadway. 


MUSEE FRANCAIS. 


COLLECTION of Engravings from all the Fine 
Pictures and Sculptures contuined in the Louvre, 
during the reign of Napoleon, in 4 vols imperial folio. 
A very fine and rare copy—proofs before letters, of the 
above valuable work, for sale by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
je 24t¢ Art-Union Building, 497 Broadway. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 


A LARGE SELECTION 
or 


STANDARD AND VALUABLE 
FRENCH BOOKS, 


New and elegant Editions, 
And for Sale 


BY BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 Astor House, Broadway. 








INCLUDING 
LAMARTINE.-—Histoire des Girondins. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$7. 


AUG. THIERRY .—CEuvres Complétes. 8 vols. 12mo. $6. 





THIERS.—Histoire de la Revolution Francais. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 

DUMAS (ALEXANDER).—(CKoevres de. 28 vols. 14. 

V. COUSIN.—Cours de |’Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne. 8 vols. i2mo. $7. ; 

BALZAC.—Les CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $12. 

GEORGE SAND.—(CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $14. 


BERANGER.—(CEuvres Completes, splendidly illustrated. 
2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 

MEMOIRS DE DUC DE 8ST. SIMON, sur Louis XIV. et 
la Regence. 20 vols. 12mo. portraits, $17 50. 


VILLEMAIN.—Les CEuvres de. New edition. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 


CRETINEAU JOLY.—Histoires des Jesuites. 6 vols. 
120. $5 25. 


And a great variety of other Works, at extremely mode- 
rate prices, including the Standard and more modern 
Authors, at 75 and 874 cts. per volume. je Mer 


Natural Philosophy for Children. 


PARKER’S FIRST LESSONS 


IN 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed to teach the Elements of the Science. 


“To lay before the opening minds of the young such 
explanations of the great laws which govern the material 
world, as shail lead them to contemplate their order and 
exactness, is the ead sought in the preparation of this 
work.” 

Teachers of Common Schools, and Young Classes, in 
Select Schools, are invited to examine this work. 

Published by A. S BARNES & Co., 
51 John Street, New York. 


Also—Just Published 


DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. 


my 27 tf 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


ARCANA CELESTIA ; or, Heavenly Mysteries contained 
in the Sacre Scriptures, manifested and laid open: and 
Index. 13 vols. $16 25. 

THE APOCALYPSE EXPLAINED ACCORDING TO 
the Spiritual Sense, wherein are Revealed the Arcana 
which are Predicted therein. 5 vols. half cloth, $8 50; 
full cloth, $9. 

THE FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES OF THE NEW 
Church ; being those concerning The Lord, The Sacred 
Scriptures ; to which is Added, the White Horse, Faith, 
and Life. Neat cumbric, 624 cts. 

ON THE NEW JERUSALEM, and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, 10 cts. 

TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; or, the Universal The- 
ology of the New Church. 1 vol. 8vo. cumbric, $2. 

A TREATISE concerning the Last Judgment and the 
Destruction of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cts. 

ON THE EARTHS IN OUR SOLAR SYSTEM; to- 
gether with an Account of their Inhabitants. Cambric, 
44 cls. 

ON TUE ATHANASIAN CREED. Cambric, 44 cts. 

THE TREATISE ON THE DIVINE LOVE AND 
Wisdom. 44 cents. 

THE WISDOM OF ANGELS CONCERNING THE 
Divine Love and Divine Wisdom. 62, cts. 

THE WISDOM OF ANGELS CONCERNING THE 
Divine Previdence, in which the Laws of Order are 
men by which the Divine Government is Regulated. 
624 cts. 

THE DELIGHTS OF WISDOM CONCERNING CON- 
jugal Love. 8vo. cambric, $1 50. 

A TREATISE CONCERNING HEAVEN AND HELL; 
— a Relation of Things Seen and Heard 12mo. 

5 cts. 

A SUMMARY EXPOSITION OF THE INTERNAL 
Sense of the Prophetical Books of the Old Testament, 
and of the Pealms. 20 cts. 

THE BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE DOCTRINES OF 
the New Church. 124 cts. 

THE NATURE OF THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN 
the Soul and the Body. 6 1-4 cts. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

THE PRINCIPIA; or, First Principles of Natural Things. 

2 vols. $7 25. 

THE ECONOMY OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 2 
vols. $7 25. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY; with other Treatises. 
1 vol. $3 25. 

OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHICAL ARGUMENT 
upon the Infinite. Translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
POSTHUMOUS TRACTS, No. 1, 2, and 3, do. Each 

No. 44 cts. 

HIEROGLYPHIC KEY, do. 50 cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, connected with 
the Physical Sciences. $2. 

Also the Collateral Works. 

Barrett's Lectures, 1 vol. 12mo. $1; Noble’s Appeal, 1 
vol. 12mo. $125; Noble's Plenary Inspiration, $1; Dic- 
tionary of Correspondence, $) 25; Bush's Keply to Woods, 
$1; Cabell’s Reply to Pond, 75 cts.; Documents concern- 
ing Swedenborg, 87 cts. ; Crissold’s Letters, 62 cts. ; Par- 
son's Essays. 50 cts.; Mesmer and Swedenborg, 62 cts. ; 
Guardian Angels, 44 cts.; Noble's Lectures, 1 vol. 8vo. 50 
cts.; De Guay's Letters, 1 vol. 12mo. 50 cts. 

THE NEW CHURCH REPOSITORY ; a Monthly Pe- 
riudical. Edited by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN, 
je24 2t 139 Nassau st., New York. 
ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
216 Pearl street, 


Have in course of preparation, a New Work on 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By PROFESSOR MITCHELL, 
Of the Cincinnati Obs a 

HE well known talents of the Editor in this branch of 
Science, together with the facilities which he pos- 
sesses for obtaining Astronomical information, affurd a 
sure guarantee of the excellence of the forthcoming work, 

and of its superior merit to other similar treatises in use. 


H. & 8. have also recently Published, 
WEBSTER’S 


HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


In one Volume, 12mo. 


The first edition of which was sold within a few days 
of its publication. A new edition is at press, and will be 
ready soon. 








Copies of any of our School Books will be furnished, for 
examination, upon application for the same. je3 tf 





Valuable Book of Reference. 


Just Published, 


An Alphabetical Index to Subjects 
Treated in the 


Reviews and other Periodicals, 
To which 


No Indexes have been Published. 


Prepared for the Library of the Brothers in Unity, 
Yale College. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 156, $1. 


“ Although we have every General Index that has been 
issued by the publishers of the several Reviews and Maga- 
zines, yet several hundred volumes of Standard Periodi- 
cals in our Library are compuratively useless, as works of 
reference, from the want of proper Indexes. Nearly ai! 
these have been issued within the last twenty years, and 
contain the most elaborate discussions of those questions 
that have interested the literary and political world during 
that period. The object of this work is to bring within 
the rexch of the general reader the contents of these 
volumes. 

“ Among the Reviews consulted are the North Ameri- 
can, Edinburgh, London Quarterly, Foreign Quarterly, 
Westminster, British and Foreign, Amencan Quarterly, 
and twenty-eight others, comprising 560 vo'umes. 

“The work has not been made up from the Table of 
Contents or Index attached to each volume, but from the 
inspection, and in many caess, the perusal of the articles 
theinsel ves.” 





Dr. Lieber’s Poetical Address to the American Republic. 


In a few days, in a neat volume, 


The West : 
A Metrical Epistle. 


By Francis LIEBER. 


*,* Dr. Lieber, the distinguished Professor of Political 
Economy in South Carolina College, author of * Political 
Ethics,” &c., has just sailed for his native country—Ger- 
many—with a view of aiding in the great cause of Consti- 
tutional and Rational Freedom. The little volume proves 
that he has well studied that subject during his long resi- 
dence in this his adopted country—and his able and valu- 
able opinions on American Society and Progress, carry 
with them a peculiar interest at this time. 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Surand, London. 





New Books, §&c., per Steamer Britannia. 


The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and 
Ecumenical Council of Trent, celebrated under the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, Paul IIL, Julius IL, and Pius LV. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. To which are 
prefixed Essays on the External and Internal History of 
the Council. 8vo. cloth, $3. 

An Autobiography: Letters and Remains of 
Caroline Fry. Portrait, 12mo. $2 25. 

A Natural History of the Mammalia. By 
G. R. Waterhouse. Vols. | and 2, $9 50 each. 

Holy Baptism: a Dissertation. By Rev. W. 
Maskell. 8vo. $4 25. 

Bunsen’s Egypt ; her Place in Universal His- 
tory. Translated by Cotterell. Vol. 1, thick 8vo. $8. 
MaclIntosh’s Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

12mo. $3. 

Maclntosh’s Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove. 
Pilates, 12mo. $3. 

Specimens of the English Female Poets; 
ne Reeth Critical Notices, &c. By F. Rowton. 

Burnet’s (Jobn) Practical Essays on Art; 
with an Inquiry into the Principles and Practice of the 
late Sir D. Wilkie. Plate, $1 75. 

Ranke’s History of the P of Rome. 3 
vols. fep. 8vo. mt A posi 

Black (William)—A Practical Treatise on 
Brewing, based on Chemical and Economica! Principles ; 
with Formule for Public Brewers, and Instructions for 
Private Families., 8vo. cloth, $3. Lond, 1844. 

Mitchell (John).—Treatise on the Falsifica- 


tions of Food, and Chemical Means employed to Detect 
them. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. OT cod. 1845. 


G. P. Putnam, Publisher and Importer, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
Strickland’s Queens of England. 


New and complete edition. 





LIVES 
oF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 
With Anecdotes of their Courts : 


Now first published from Official Records, and other Au- 
thentic Documents, Private as well as Public. New 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


In six volumes crown 8vo. extra crimson cloth, or half | 


morocco, printed on fine paper and large type. 


In this edition Volume One contains Vols. 1,2, and 3, of 
the 12mo. edition; Volume T'wo contains Vols. 4 and 5; 
Volume Three contains Vols.6 and 7; Volume Four con- 
tains Vols. 8 and 9; Volume Five contains Vols. 10 and 
11; and Volume Six contains Vol. 12. 


The Publishers have great pleasure in presenting to the 
public this work in a complete form. During the long period 
in which it has been issuing trom the press, it has assumed 
the character of a standard work, and as occupying ground 
hitherto untouched, as embodying numerous historical 
fucts heretotore unnoticed, and as containing vivid sketch- 
es of the characters and manners of the times, with anec- 
dotes, documents, &c., &c., it presents numerous claims 
onthe attention of both the student of history and the 
desultory reader. 


Those who have been awaiting the completion of this 
work can now obtain it, forming a handsome set, twelve 
volumes in six, in various styles of binding. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


Vou. 1.—Matilda «of Flanders, Matilda of Scotland, Ade- 
licia of Louvaine, Matilda of Boulogne, and 
Eleanora of Aquitaine. 

Vou. I1.—Berengaria of Navarre, Isabella of Angouléme, 
Eleanor of Provence, Eleanor of Castile, 
Marguerite of France, Isabella of France, 
Philippa of Hainault, and Anne of Bohemia. 


Vou. U1L.—Isabella of Valois, Joanna of Navarre, Katha- 
rine of Valois, Margaret of Anjou, Elizabeth 
Woodville, and Ann of Warwick. 
These three volumes make Vol. IL. of the new edition. 


Vou. 1V.—Elizabeth of York, Katharine of Arragon, 
Anne Boleyn, June Seymour, Anne of Cleves, 
and Ketharine Howard. 

Vou. V.—Katharine Parr and Mary the First. 

These make Vol. LL of the new edition. 


Vou. Vi.—Elizabeth. 
Vou. VIL.—Elizabeth (concluded) and Anne of Denmark. 
‘These make Vol. LL. of the new edition. 


Vou. VIIL_—Henrietta Maria, and Catherine of Braganza. 
Vou. 1X.—Mary Beatrice of Modena. 
These inake Volume LV. of the new edition. 


Vou. a Beatrice of Modena (concluded), Mary 


Vou XL—Mary IL. (concluded), and Queen Anne. 
These make Volume V. of the new edition. 


Vout XIIl.—Queen Anne (concluded). 
Making Volume VI. of the new edition. 


{t will thus be seen that this work presents an uninter- 
rupted history of the Court of England and of the Royal 
Families, from the Norman Conquest to the accession of 
the House of Hanover, naturally embracing an immense 
amount of singular and interesting matter to be met with 
nowhere else. As an evidence that the author has done 
justice to the subject which she has so happily chosen, 
the publishers subjoin a few of the numerous commenda- 
lions which the work has received from the press: 

“These volumes have the fascination of a romance 
united to the integrity of history.” — Times. 

“ This is the twelfth and last volume of 





NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK! 
PUBLISHED BY 


BURGESS, STRINGER & C0. 


222 Broadway, New York. 


I. 
ALINE. 
By the author of “The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. &c. (Mrs. 
Gray). 

“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in 
manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of sub- 
jects selected for presentation.’’—Spectator. 

“ A writer of whom her country may be justly proud.” 
— Critic. 


IU. 
ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
By a Surgeon in the Royal Navy (Mr. Douglas). 

“A book of decided power. The thoughts are true, 
sound, and original.’”’-— Ezaminer. 

“The most extraordinary production that has issued 
from the press for years.’’— Weekly Chronicle. 

“ Original, vigorous, edifying, and absorbingly interest- 
ing.’’—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


Hil. 
FAUST. 

By G. W. M. Reyyoutps, Author of “ Ellen Monroe,” 
* Esther de Medina,” “ Life in London,” &c. &c. 
Price 50 cents. 

“ The book is of surpassing interest, and is interspersed 
with all the pictorial etabellishments, appearing in the 
guinea London edition.” 





FRESH SUPPLY OF ENGLISH WORKS. 
(Just received by the Yorktown.) 


|; THE WORKS OF HOGARTH, 4 engravings in each, 


25 cents each number. 
LIFE OF CHRIST (Neander’s). 25 cents each number. 
TALES OF THE BORDERS. do. do. 
Lately Published. 
PRIDE. 
THE FIRST OF “‘ THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS.” 
By M. EUGENE SUE. 
Price 50 cents. 
THE FIRST STEP TO CRIME; 
Or, the Work of the Bottle. 
[llustrated in every Stage of the Drunkard’s Life-History 
by graphic tul! page Engravings. 
Price 25 cents. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Price 50 cents. 


THE REFORMED HIGHWAYMAN. 


By G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Price 50 cents. 
WHOM TO MARRY. 
By one * who has refused twenty excellent offers at least.” 
Price 12 1-2 cents. 


MYSTERIES 


OF THE 
CRIMINAL RECORDS OF BOTH 
HEMISPHERES. 


Price 25 cents. 
CHARLES CHESTERFIELD. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 

Price 50 cents. 





Very Soon. 
TWIDDLETHUMB TOWN. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
One of those dry, caustic, but at the same time plea- 


sant stories of life, in producing which the author of 
“ St. Giles” is so inimitable. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN, 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, 
Ina short time, the whole of this gorgeous history in 
romance will be ready. ‘The numbers (first two) already 
published, have been devoured by the thousand. 


The Sportsman’s Vade Mecum. 





Ming soon will be Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with com- 
yee llustrative Engravings, drawn from Life by the 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 
AND THE 
BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Other Works in preparation to be duly announced. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & ©U., 
jel7 tf 222 Broadway, cor. Acn st. 








Now Ready. 


THE 
BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


Copious Selections from their Writings, 


AND 
A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
NOTICE OF EACH. 
BY THE 
Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
A PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
AND 
A VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. HEMANS. 
Forming a beautiful demy octavo volume, printed on fine 


paper, and handsomely bound in 
mbossed Cloth. 





Recently Published. 
LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 


WITH OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
By tHe Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D 


An elegant volume, bound in various styles. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The author of this volume has a gifted mind, improved 
by extensive education ; a cheerful temper, chastened by 
religion; a sound taste, refined and improved by exten- 
sive observation and much reading, and the gift of poetry.” 
—North American. 

“The volume before us contains much that is traly 
beautiful; muny gems that sparkle with genius and feel- 
ing. They are imbued with the true spirit of poesy, and 
may be read again and again with pleasure.’—Jaquirer. 

“ Many hallowed breathings will be found among the 
poems here collected—all distinguished by correct taste, 
and refined feeling ; rarely dazzling by gorgeous imagery, 
but always charming hy their purity and truthfulness to 
nature.”"—N. Y. Commercial. 

“We doubt not this will prove to be one of the most 
popular works of the author.’”—WN. Y. Christian Intelli- 


gencer. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
my 20tf PHILADELPHIA. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, 
Have Recently Published 


1, HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Church. By Dr. Augustus Neander. ‘Translated by 
Henry John Rose, B.D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. 

2. THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
Rev. John Williams, D.D., Rector of St. George's 
Church, Schenectady. 18mo, 38 cts. 


3. SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED WITH SPIRI- 
tual, and Explained to Spiritual Men; or, an Attempt 
to illustrate the New ‘Testament by Parallel References. 
By Samuel! H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lite- 
rature and the Interpretation of Scripture in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 12mo, 25 cts. 

4, AN EXAMINATION OF A BOOK ENTITLED 
* Discourses on the Apostolical Succession.” By W. 
D. Snodgrass, D.D., Pastor of the Second Street Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, N.Y. By the Rev. William John- 
son, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Milledgeville, 
Ga. 12mo. 

5. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
to the Revolution, 1688. By Thomas Vowler Short, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. $1 50. 

6. HAWKSTONE. A Tale. By the Rev. Prof. Sewell. 
4th edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

7. MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. By 
the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, author of “ Lady Mary,” 
“ Margaret,” &c., &c. Second edition. 12mo, 75 cts. 

8. ALWAYS HAPPY. By a Mother. 18mo. Second 
edition, handsomely illustrated. 

9. THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CATECHISED. By 
the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 18mo. 124 cts. 

10. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, 
containing Bishop Wilson’s ‘Sacra Privata,”’ and “ In- 
troduction to the Lord’s Supper.’’ Royal 32mo. 56 cts. 

ll, TRUE CATHOLIC NO ROMANIST. By Oden- 
heimer. 32mo. cloth, 25 cts. 

12. JONES'S TREATISE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. Cloth, 18mo. 50 cts. 





IN PRESS. 

SERMONS. By Henry Edward Manning, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Chichester. 3 vols. 8vo. From the fourth 
London edition. 

THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION. By the late 
Rev. Joho Stanford, D.D. Many years Chaplain to the 
Public Institutions of the city of New York. Witha 

vo. 
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BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-EIGHTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
ON FRIDAY, THE 25th AUGUST, AND 


hietyks B.0O OK FA LE 
ON TUESDAY, 29th AUGUST. 


HE undersigned announce the next rneGuLaAR TRADE SALE to be commenced at the above 

date. it will be conducted under the same regulations as the last, and the Commissions, as heretofore, will be 

Seven anda half per cent., which includes all charges for Guarantee, Interest, and Catalogue, and the Sales rendered 
and Cashed within Thirty days from the last day of Sale. Consignments of 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


are respectfully solicited. 

Parricucars for the Printing should be furnished by the Ist July next, at which time the Catalogue will be put 
to Press. 

The usual Cash advances wil! be made on receipt of goods when required. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT. 
204 Broapway, New York, June, 1848. je2zatf 


‘ ) y BE & C0., | NEW YORK TRADE SALE OF 
is ee re nL BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 
2 : Y E PLATES, BINDERS’ MATERIALS, 
289 oe stairs), PAPER, &c. 
ssa F MONDAY, Wth August, 1848. 


‘igus their grateful acknowledgments to the 
‘Trade for the encouraging support they continue to re- 
ceive, the undersigned beg to announce the New York 
‘Trade Sale, which will commence on the 28th of August 
nert. The same regulations as governed their last ‘Frade 
Sale will be observed in condueting this, so far as to en- 

| able contributors to bring forward such quantities only as 

_ the demands of the Trade require ; withdrawing, after the 
first lots are sold, such parts of any item as may be in- 
compatible with their interest to dispose of. First lots 
| must, however, in all cases, be sold without reserve. In- 
voices intended for this sale, should be forwarded with as 
litte delay as possible, which will be inserted as received, 
| aud sold in the order of the Catalogue. All “ additions” 
inserted in the Second Catalogue, will not take precedence 
| of entire invoices previously inserted, but will be sold in 

the regular order, as new invoices. ‘The Commissions for 

selling and guarantee will be five per cent., and the entire 
sale will be made on four and siz months credit, for ap- 
proved endorsed notes. 
Consignments are respectfully solicited, on which the 

usual cash advances-will be made when required. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 191 Broadway. 

New York, 17th June, 1848. 

- a aS I. an particular attention to the sale 

. é : of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 

CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a with Literature and the Pine Arts. Evening sales are 

e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- constantly held at their sales-room, where the facilities for 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best | the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary pro- 
style and on the most reasonable terms. perty are unsurpassed. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c., Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business 

printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing season. ° 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of —_J,iberal cash advances made on consignments of Books, 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) | Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., intended for even- 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- ing and private sales. jets ur 


MS | CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction | 
HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 


(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now my 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
| adapted to their wants:— 


style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and | 

te ch 5 | 
oe er see AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 


STER KOT YPE FOUNDRY. suited to all the wants of the Student. 


for m e n, | ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINS WORTH’S 

Tee Cane aie ome won omg parted Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 

principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling lexicons, and abri only in the Quotations and Refer- 

the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- ©C®S, 0n account of size and price: particularly suited to 

tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of | beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 
ood workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as|) KINGSLEY’S TACITUS. 


avorable as in any other Foundry. JACOBS'S LATIN READER 


N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the| CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 








YOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 
having established a branch of their business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS, 
fi2 6m 


(The trade only supplied.) 


IN PRESS. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Sizth President of the United States. 


By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, [2mo. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 





PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y.| 











above :— edition of this Author, Published in this country. 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. Vv . 
; Ate Baker a Seribner, LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 


SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of = and 


M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co, 
Daniel Fanshaw. 


Gates & Steadman. 





JOSEPH ‘GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE. 


91 Joun Street, conneR or Gorn, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been vy 
PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {ts 
combination of pURABILITY with ELastTicITy, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 


WASHINGTON PEN, 





ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 
NEW -YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 

DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 

For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 











AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works, 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN;; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 





Lockwood & Son. l 
} & Ww. Wood. p R. Craighead. ong a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 
Collins & Brother. H. & 8.Raynor. guage. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. URIAH HUNT & SON, 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. Booksellers and Publishers, 
T. B. SMITH, 216 William street né tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





eT 


